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"To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest  in  Colonial  and 
Indian  affairs ;  to  establish  a  Beading  Boom  and  Library,  in  which  recent  and 
authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly 
available,  and  a  Museum  for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and 
Indian  productions ;  to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons 
representing  all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain ;  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial  and  Indian 
subjects  generally ;  and  to  Undertake  scientific,  literary,  and  statistical  investi- 
gations in  connection  with  the  British  Empire.  But  no  Paper  shall  be  read 
or  any  discussion  be  permitted  to  take  place  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a 
party  character."  (Bule  I.) 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows  (who  must  be  British  subjects),  Besident 
and  Non-Resident,  both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the  nomination  of  two 
Fellows,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on  personal  knowledge.  The  former 
pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £3,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £2 ;  the  latter  an 
entrance  fee  of  £1  Is.,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £1  Is.  (which  is  increased 
to  £2  when  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  three  months).  Besident  Fellows  can 
compound  for  the  annual  subscription  by  the  payment  of  £20,  or,  after  five 
years'  annual  subscription  of  £2,  on  payment  of  £15 ;  and  Non-Resident  Fellows 
can  compound  for  the  Non-Resident  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £10. 

The  privileges  of  Fellows  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear  include  the 
Use  of  the  Institute  building,  which  comprises  Beading,  Writing,  and  Smoking 
Booms,  Library,  Newspaper  Boom,  &o.  Books  may  be  borrowed — subject  to 
the  Library  Regulations — and  the  Correspondence  of  Fellows  may  be  addressed 
to  the  care  of  the  Institute.  All  Fellows,  whether  residing  in  England  or  the 
Colonies,  have  the  Journal  and  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  forwarded 
to  them.  Fellows  are  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  Evening  Meetings,  and  to 
introduce  one  visitor ;  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conversazione,  and  to 
introduce  a  lady.  The  Institute  is  open  on  week-days  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M., 
except  during  August  and  September,  when  it  closes  at  6  P.M. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE   ROYAL  COLONIAL    INSTITUTE, 

TfiE  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared 
on  December  1,  1890,  and  was  numbered  part  i.,  vol.  xxii.,  is  an  official  record 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Institute.  It  is  published  on  the  first  of  each 
month  from  December  to  July  inclusive,  hi  advance  of  and  in  addition  to  the 
annual  volume  of  Proceedings,  and  contains  reports  of  Papers  and  discus- 
sions, elections  of  Fellows,  donations  to  the  Library,  notices  of  new  books 
presented  to  the  Library,  and  official  announcements  of  the  Institute. 
£•- The  Journal  is  sent  to  each  Fellow,  thus  assuring  a  circulation  throughout 
the  British  Empire  of  5,100  copies  a  month,  or  about  40,800  copies  a  year. 

A  limited  number  of  suitable  advertisements  will  be  inserted  on  terms  which 
may  be  had  on  application  to  Messrs.  G.  Street  &  Co.,  Limited,  8  Serle  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.O.,  80  Cornhill,  London,  E.G.,  and  42  Albemarle 
Street,  London,  W. 
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A  splendid  work  for  King  and  Country  and  Empire, 

SAVING  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


"Arethusa"<&"Chiche3ter" 

Training  Ships 

prepare  poor  Boys  for 

Royal    Navy  and    Merchant 

Service. 


The  Society's  Six  Homes  in 

the  Country  and  London 
teach  Boys  Tailoring,  Shoe- 
making,  Gardening, 
Carpentry,  Housework,  &c. 


It  has  Three  Homes 

in  the  Country  for  Girls. 

They  are  Trained 

for 
Domestic  Service. 


8O  Boys  each  Year  enter  Royal  Navy. 
6,OOO  have  entered  Merchant  Service. 
1,OOO  Children  now  being  maintained. 


NO   VOTES 
REQUIRED. 


1 8,OOO    BOYS   and    GIRLS   have 

been  rescued  and  trained  for  useful 

service. 


SUPPORTED    BY    VOLUNTARY    CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Subscriptions    and    Donations   will    be   thankfully   received. 

FODXDED  1843.  INCORPORATED  1904. 


The  National  Refuges  for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children. 

London  Office:  SHAFTESEURY  HOUSE,  164  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W.C. 
Joint  Secretaries :  H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN  and  HENRY  G.  COPELAND. 


BENJAMIN    EDGINCTON'S   TENTS 

FOR  ALL 
CLIMATES. 


EXPEDITIONS 

Equipped    in 
every  detail. 

CLOTHING 

TRUNKS,  &c. 
THE    DOUBLE    ROOF    RIDGE    TENT. 

CAMP    FURNITURE    OF    EVERY    KIND. 

BRITISH    AND    COLONIAL    FLAGS. 
WRITE    FOR    CATALOdUES. 


S.  I.  SILVER  &  CO,  and  BENJAMIN  EDGIN6TON,  IM, 

2    DUKE    STREET,   LONDON    BRIDGE,    S.E., 
..    ^   ,.    And    67    CORNHILL,    E.G. 


Advertisements. 
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DINNEFORDS 


The  Physician's  Cure  for  Gout,  Rheumatic  Gout,  and  Gravel. 
Safest  and  most  effective  Aperient  for  regular  use. 


IDINNEFORPS' 

IMAGNESIA.J 


The  Universal  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Headache, 
Heartburn,  Indigestion,  Sour  Eructations,  Bilious  Affections. 


MAGNESIA 


NORTHUMBERLAND    AVENUE. 


(NEVILLS.) 


PRONOUNCED    TO    BE    THE    FINEST    IN    EUROPE. 


Admission :  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  3s.  6d. ;  after  7  p.m.,  2s. 

CHIROPODIST  IN  ATTENDANCE,  AND  HAIRDEESSING  BOOMS  ATTACHED, 
SEPARATE  BATHS  FOR  LADIES  OPEN  ALL  DAY. 


ALSO    AT     LONDON     BRIDGE,     BROAD    STREET,     CITY,    Ac.,    &C. 


"ClK  Stamp  of  Superiority  is  on  euerp  garment. 


UfllV    not  have  EnK|lsh  Clothes,  cut  by  the  man    |/||fA  Q 
who  cut  for  and  fitted  H.M.  the  IV  Hill  • 

By  this  method  you  get  the  famous  Bond  Street  Cut  and  Style. 

Mr.  EI.LIS  Personally  Cuts  Every  Garment. 
He  was  for  ten  years  Principal  Cutter  to  the  most  exclus  ve  Bond  Street 

Tailoring  Firm,  numbering  Royalty  amongst  its  clientele. 
LOUNGE  SUITS,  in  all  mo<t  fashionable  shades  ...          .    from  45/- 

MORNING  COAT  AND  VEST,  latest  style  .,     421- 

RAINPROOF  OVERCOATS  for  Spring  (all  Pure  Wool)...        „     421- 
EVENING  DRESS  SUITS,  with  bilk  Lapels  and  Linings         ,     65/- 
FROCK  COAT  AND  VEST    ................  ,  '  651- 

We  have  a  huge  Stock  to  select  from.     The  piek  of  the  mnrket. 
The  latest  fashionable  patterns.    We  guarantee  our  Fit. 


ELLIS, 


— B  iIlR  s-e-  201  Strand,  London,  W.C, ; 


K.C. 
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When  buying  a  Ventilated  Garment,  do  not  almply  ask  fop 
Cellular,   but  ask  for 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 
OVAL  LABEL 


Cellular 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 
OVAL  LABEL 


so  as  to  make  certain  you  get  the  genuine  and  original  make. 
BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS    SOLD    UNDER    SIMILAR    NAMES. 

Cellular  Garments  are  made  from  a  cloth  composed  of  small  cells,  in 
Which  the  air  is  enclosed.    The  body  is  thus  protected  from  the  effects 
of  outer  heat  or  cold,  while  the  action  of  the  pores  of  the  skin  is  not  impeded. 

ILLUSTUATRD  PRICK  LIST  of  full  range  of  AEHTEX  CELHTLAll  Roods  for  Men.  Women,  nrrt  Children,  with 
list  of  l..r>00  Depots  where  these  Roods  may  be  obtained,  sent  Post  Free  on  application  to  THE  CCUaTLAB 
CLOl'HlNct  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fore  Street,  London,  F..C. 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  Ltd.,  24,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 
OLIVER  BROS,  Ltd.,  417,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


OHLENDORFFS 

DISSOLVED    (soluble) 

PERUVIAN  GUANO 

The   Great    Organic   Fertilizer  for 


Also  SPECIAL   MANURES   for 

Cotton,  Cocoa,  Coffee,  Rubber,  &c. 


TRADE 


MAEK. 


Anglo*eontinental  Guano  Works 

(Late  OHLENDOBPF'S), 

15  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 


Advertisements. 


ERRYWEATHERS' 


"UNIVERSAL" 


FIRE    ENGINE 


FOR    HOT    CLIMATES. 

With  Metallic  Body  and  Gunmetal  Ptimps. 

Useful  for  Watering  Rice,  Tobacco, 
Coffee,  and  Tea  Estates.  Washing  Fruit 
Trees,  Hops,  &c.  Pumping  Liquid  Manure, 
Emptying  Ponds  and  Draining  Land.  Fill- 
ing Tanks  and  Reservoirs,  and  General 
Pumping  Purposes. 


Ask  for  Illustrated  Price  List  No.  850  VR. 


Merryweathers'  "UNIVERSAL"  Engine. 


Makers   of   EVERY    DESCRIPTION 
Of   PUMPING    MACHINERY. 

Largest  Makers  of  High  Class   Hose  in  the  World. 

(Write  for  "Hints  on  Ilose.") 

MERRYWEATHER   &  SONS,  63  Long  Acre,  W.C., 

By  Appointment  to  H.M.  THE  KINO.  LONDON. 


GREAT    EASTERN    RAILWAY. 


BRITISH      ROYAL      MAIL      ROUTE. 

HARWICH    ROUTE   TO   THE   CONTINENT 

VIA  THE 
HOOK    OF     HOLI^AlNrO 

DAILY  (SUNDAYS  INCLUDED),  ALSO  VIA 
HARWICH-ANTWERP  EVERY  WEEK  DAY. 

The    Boat    Express   Train    for   the    Hook   of  Holland    leaves    London 

(Liverpool  Street  Station)  at  8.3O  p.m.,  and  consists  of  Corridor  Vestibuled  Carriages,  Dining-  and 
Breakfast-Cars.    Table  d'Hote  Dinner  and  Breakfast  served  en  route* 

The  Boat  Express  for  Antwerp  leaves  at  8.4O  p.m. 

The  steamers  leave  after  the  arrival  of  these  trains  about  10  P.M.,  and  reach  the  Hook  of  Holland 
and  Antwerp  the  following  morning. 

The  G.E.R.  Oo.'s  Steamers  are  fitted  With  State  Cabins,  Deck  Cabins,  General  and  Dining  Saloon, 
Smoking  Room  and  Ladies'  Saloon,  and  Sleeping  Cabins,  and  sail  under  the  British  Flag. 

New  R.M.  Turbine  steamer  "Copenhagen"  is  on  the  Hook  of  Holland 
service. 

COMBINATION  TICKETS  (Rundreise  System).— Cheap  Through  and  Tourists'  Tickets. 
HAMBURG  via  HARWICH,  by  O.S.N.  Oo.'s  fast  passenger  ateamers,  twice  weekly. 

For  Time  Books  (frec),Ouides,  or  any  further  in  formation,  apply  to  the  Continental  Traffic  Manager , 
Liverpool  Street  Station,  London,  E.G. 
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WHERE   TO    STAY 
WHEN  IN  LONDON. 


(Established  orer  20  Yean.) 

MIDLAND 

TEMPERANCE 

HOTEL. 


A  First-class  Hotel,  highly  com' 
mended    by   Colonial    Visitors. 

Central  for  Business  and 
Pleasure, 

Apartments  (including  Lights 
and  Attendance)  from  3;-  to  4/6. 
Breakfast  or  Tea  from  1/3.  Full 
Tariff,  with  Testimonials  and 
brief  Guide  to  London,  free  on 
application  to 

J.  W.  TURNER,  Proprietor. 
Telegrams  :  "  Jennifer,  London." 


73-78  Cullf ord  Street,  Russell  Square, 

LONDON,    W.C. 
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SENT     ON     TRIAL. 
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.•ill  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
Northumberland  Avenue,  London. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL  DINNER. 

THE  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Institute  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil 
on  Monday,  May  4,  1908.    H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G., 
G.C.M.G.,  President  of  the  Institute,  presided. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  those  present  : — 

J.  F.  Aldenhoven,  W.  H.  Allen,  Et.  Hon.  Lord  Alverstone,  G.C.M.G.  (Lord 
Chief  Justice),  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ampthill,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  Gilbert  Anderson, 
W.  Herbert  Anderson,  Lord  Annaly  (Lord-in- Waiting  to  the  Prince  of  Wales), 
B.  L.  Antrobus,  C.B.,  Hon.  Sir  William  Arbuckle  (Agent-General  for  Natal), 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Percy  Arnold,  Sir 
William  Baillie  Hamilton,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  J.  W.  Bakewell,  H.  E.  Barff,  John 
Barr,  Sir  Alfred  Bateman,  K.C.M.G.,  Wm.  Baynes,  Edward  Bedford,  Moberly 
Bell,  L.  J.  Bernstein,  T.  H.  D.  Berridge,  M.P.,  A.  Berrill,  W.  J.  Berrill,  Charles 
Bethell,  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Arthur  Bigge,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Arthur  Birch,  K.C.M.G., 
H.  Birchenough,  C.M.G.,  Colonel  Sir  William  Bisset,  K.C.I.E.,  James  E.  Boose, 
Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B.,  Hon.  J.  A.  Boyd  (Honorary  Minister, 
Victoria),  Hon.  J.  L.  Bradfield,  H.  H.  Bridge,  C.  E.  Bright,  C.M.G.,  E.  Bright, 
W.  Bromwich,  J.  E.  Myles  Brown,  M.B.,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  E.  Myles  Brown, 
Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G.,  Col.  David  Bruce,  C.B.,  A.  Bruce-Joy,  G.  E.  Buckle, 
M.  d'Arblay  Burney,  Et.  Hon.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.  (Postmaster-General),  Sir 
T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  T.  F.  Victor  Buxton,  D.  Byrne,  Allan 
Campbell,  Ian  M.  Campbell,  M.  Campbell-Johnston,  C.  C-  Cassels,  Eobert  Chad- 
wick,  Wm.  Chamberlain,  Hugh  Chisholm,  E.  A.  Christison,  Eobert  Chfistispn, 
Cumberland  Clark,  W.  Henderson  Clark,  Arthur  E.  Clarke,  T.  E.  Clougher, 
T.  A.  Coghlftn,  I.S.O.  (Agent-General  for  NewSputh  Wales),  Capt.  E.  M.  Collins, 
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E.N.,  C.M.G.,  J.  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G.,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  John  Colomb,  K.C.M.G., 
A.  G.  Compton,  G.  W.  Compton,  John  Cooke,  W.  F.  Courthope,  W.  Pallett  Cox, 
Et.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  K.G.  (Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies),  Andrew 
M.  Currie,  C.  Czarnikow,  D.  E.  Dangar,  F.  H.  Dangar,  L.  F.  Davidson,  Hon.  J. 
M.  Davies  (Attorney-General,  Victoria),  E.  E.  Davson,  I.  B.  Davson,  H.  Halford 
Dawes,  J.  E.  Dawson,  Eankine  Dawson,  M.D.,  Ven.  Archdeacon  Day,  Frank 
Debenham,  His  Excellency  Senor  A.  V.  De  la  Espriella,  Vicomte  De  Lapre, 
E.  E.  Dennett,  C.  F.  De  Nordwall,  Hon.  Alfred  Dobson,  C.M.G.  (Agent-General 
for  Tasmania),  Senator  Hon.  Henry  Dobson,  G.  P.  Doolette,  Admiral  Sir 
Archibald  Douglas,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  Geoffrey  Drage,  Et.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Dudley,  G.C.V.O.,  J.  S.  Duncan,  Kobert  Duncan,  M.P.,  E.  S.  Duncan,  Frank  M. 
Dutton,  Charles  Dyer,  Frederick  Dyer,  John  Eaglesome,  C.M.G.,  H.  F.  Eaton, 
E.  A.  Ebblewhite,  H.  W.  Edwards,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  E.  G.  Emery,  F.  W.  Emett,  W.  T.  Englefield,  E.  A.  Fairclough,  C.  B. 
Fairfax,  D.  Finlayson,  C.  S.  Foster,  James  Fowler,  D.  L.  Foxwell,  Douglas  W. 
Fraser,  Admiral  Hon.  Sir  E.  E.  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Sir  Somerset  E. 
French,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope),  John  Fulton,  Vivian 
Gabriel,  C.V.O.,  J.  A.  Game,  Col.  A.  A.  Garstin,  C.M.G.,  David  George,  Alfred 
Gilbert,  S.  J.  L.  Gilchrist,  T.  O'Halloran  Giles,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Percy  Girouard, 
K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  (Governor  of  Northern  Nigeria),  ED.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Glasgow, 
G.C.M.G.,  M.  H.  Godby,  M.  J.  Godby,  Capt.  B;  G.  Godfrey-Faussett,  E.N., 
M.V.O.  (Equerry-in-Waiting  to  the  Prince  of  Wales),  Capt.  Henry  Green, 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  E.  N.  Grenfell,  Norman  W. 
Grieve,  E.  S.  Grigson,  H.  J.  Hall,  J.  M.  Halliday,  Walter  H.  Harris,  C.M.G., 
S.  T.  Harrisson,  E.  A.  McEwen  Haslam,  E.  E.  Haslam,  W.  Hawthorn,  Col.  Sir 
James  Hayes-Sadler,  K.C.M.G.,  C.  E.  Hearson,  M.  G.  Heeles,  J.  A.  L.  Henderson, 
J.  C.  A.  Henderson,  J.  Milne  Henderson,  E.  J.  Hess,  F.  E.  Hesse,  C.  F.  Hill, 
T.  H.  Hill,  W.  Carey  Hill,  A.  P.  Hillier,  M.D.,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  A.  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G., 

A.  Hirsch,  B.  H.  Holland,  C.B.,  S.  K.  Holman,  T.  Honnor,  John  Hopkins,  Sir 
Francis  Hopwood,  K.C.B.,   K.C.M.G.,   Lieut.   L.   H.  Hordern,  E.N.,   Maurice 
Horner,  A.  H.  Hughes,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Edward  Button,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  P.  S. 
Inskipp,  G.  C.  Jack,  C.  Jacobi,  E.  W.  Jayewardene,  Eichard  Jebb,  Sir  Hubert 
Jerningham,  K.C.M.G.,  Et.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.  B. 
Johnson,  G.  Lawson  Johnston,  Charles  S.  Jones,  H.  V.  F.  Jones,  Henry  Joslin, 
H.  W.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Wm.  Keswick,  M.P.,  Sir  Henry  Kimber,  Bart,  M.P., 

B.  A.  King,  H.  D.  King,  Warrington  Laing,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G., 
Et.  Hon.  Lord  Lamington,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  Alexander  Landale,  Cyril  Lan- 
dale,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Eonald  Lane,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  Sir  Walter  Lawrence,  Bart., 
G.C.I.E.,  P.  B.  Lawson,  Eobertson  Lawson,  Henry  Ledger,  B.  Leechman,  G.  B. 
Leechman,  W.  H.  Lever,  M.P.,  Sir  Eobert  B.  Llewelyn,  K.C.M.G.,  F.  Graham 
Lloyd,  Et.  Hon.  Lord  Loreburn,  G.C.M.G.  (Lord  Chancellor),  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  E.  H.  McCarthy,  C.M.G.,  K.  N.  Macfee,  A.  Mcllwraith,  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Sir  D.  H.  McMillan,  K.C.M.G.  (Lieut.-Governor  of 
Manitoba),  W.  J.  Maitland,  C.I.E.,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.G., 
Percival  Marshall,  Arthur  Mason,  Frederick  Mead,  W.  Melhuish,  T.  D.  Merton, 
—  Michaelson,  Sir  Ealph  Moor,  K.C.M.G.,  A.  Moor-Eadford,  A.  M.  Morgan, 
S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  C.  H.  Harley  Moseley,  C.M.G.,  G.  J.  S.  Mosenthal,  Harold 
Nelson,  Hector  M.  Nelson,  Sir  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G.,  E.  C.  Nesbitt,  General 
Sir  W.  G.  Nicholson,  K.C.B.  (Chief  of  General  Staff),  T.  S.  Nightingale,  John 
Nivison,   E.   Nivison,   Eight   Eev.   the   Bishop   of   North   Queensland,   F.  A. 
Obeyesekere,  J.  S.  O'Halloran,  C.M.G.,  C.  H.  Ommanney,  C.M.G.,  Sir  M.  F. 
Ommanney,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. ,  I.S.O.,  M.  H.  Orr-Ewing,  Hamilton  Osbor'ne, 
G.  E.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  H.  A.  Parsons,  Col.  Sir  Charles  Parsons,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  A.  E.  Pearce,  James  Peiris,  Edward  C.  Penney,  Y.  J.  Pentland,  C.  E.  C. 
Petley,  Col.  D.  G.  Pitcher,  Ernest  Platt,  J.  A.  Pollard,  W.  Pope,  Eobert  Porter, 
Hon.  Thomas  Price  (Premier  of  South  Australia),  Col.  Hon.  E.  G.  Prior,  Sir 
Lesley   Probyn,   K.C.V.O.,   Hon.   C.   H.   Eason   (Agent-General    for   Western 
Australia),  E.  Eeeves,  H.  W.  Eeeves,  J.  H.  Eenton,  E.  Eichards,  Arthur  Eicketts, 
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C.M.G.,  M.D.,  Hon.  George  Biddoch,  M.L.C.,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  West  Bidgeway, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C7S.L,  W.  T.  Bitchie,  C.  J.  Boberts,  C.  B.  Bobertson,  Col. 
Sir  Donald  Bobertson,  K.C.S.I.,  Major-Gen.  C.  W.  Bobinson,  C.B.,  Sir  J.  Clifton 
Bobinson,  Clifton  Bobinson,  F.  J.  Bose,  M.  Bosettenstein,  P.  Eosettenstein, 
Arthur  Boss,  Arthur  Boss,  Junr.,  James  W.  G.  Boss,  F.  M.  Budd,  J.  Sadler, 

F.  N.  Salaman,  Sir  E.  L.  Samuel,  Bart.,  A.  C.  Sandeman,  Sir  F.  B.  Saunders, 
K.C.M.G.,  Arthur  E.  Sayer,  F.  P.  M.  Schiller,  Col.  J.  E.  B.  Seeley,  D.S.O.,  M.P. 
(Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies),  Charles  Short,  Sir  E.  Sinclair-Steven- 
son, M.D.,  George  Slade,  Col.  Sir  Gerard  Smith,  K.C.M.G.,  B.  Tilden  Smith, 
Thomas  F.  Smith,  E.   A.  Smith-Bewse,  Hon.  Sir  Bichard  Solomon,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.  (Agent-General  for  the  Transvaal),  H.  J.  Sparks,  A.  E. 
Steinthal,  F.  C.  Stewart,  Bear-Admiral  H.  Stewart,  John  C.  Stewart,  W.  F.  Stock, 
A.  H.  P.  Stoneham,  Sir  Gerald  Strickland,  K.C.M.G.  (Governor  of  Tasmania), 

G.  Sturgeon,  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  E.  E.  F.  Tarte,  Hon.  J.  W. 
Taverner  (Agent-General  for  Victoria),  P.  Tennyson-Cole,  J.  J.  Thorburn,  C.M.G. 
(Lieut.-Governor  of  Southern  Nigeria),  Col.  E.  Thornton,  J.  A.  Torrens-Johnson, 
Hon.  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  Queensland),  Sir  Wm.  H. 
Treacher,  K.C.M.G.,  B.  J.  Turner,  Wm.  Turner,  W.  C.  Tyndale,  Capt.  T.  G. 
Tyson,  H.  Viles,  Derwent  Waldron,  M.B.,  J.  F.  Walker,  Frank  Walker,  E.  A. 
Wallace,  E.  W.  Wallington,  C.M.G.,  F.  J.  Waring,  C.M.G.,  Col.  D.  P.  Warliker, 
Alexr.  W.  Watt,  Capt.  F.  B.  Watt,  W.  Weddel,  Henry  Weedon,  M.L  A.  (Lord 
Mayor  of  Melbourne),  Major  Myer  Weil,  Major  Samuel  Weil,  C.  W.  Welman, 
Field-Marshal  Sir  George  White,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  O.M.,  Wm.  Whyte,  H.  A.  Willats, 
H.  B.  Willats,  A.  Williamson,  J.  B.Williamson,  James  Wilson,  M.  F.  G.  Wilson, 
H.  Woodward,  A.  Ellis  Wynter,  M.D.,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  Col.  Sir 
John  Young,  M.V.O.,  B.  Scott  Young. 

The  guests  were  received  by  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and 
Councillors  :— 

Vice-Presidents :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O., 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Maryborough,  K.G.,  Bt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  Councillors  :  H.  Birchenough,  Esq., 
C.M.G.,  Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B.,  Allan  Campbell,  Esq.,  J.  G. 
Colmer,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  F.  H.  Dangar,  Esq.,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Dr.  A.  P.  Hillier, 
Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Albert  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Hubert  Jerningham,  K.C.M.G.,  Wm. 
Keswick,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Sir  E.  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Montagu  Oinmanney, 
G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  Dr.  George  B.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,Hon.  C.  H.  Bason,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Sir  Donald  Bobertson,  K.C.S.I.,  Major-Gen.  C.  W.  Bobinson,  C.B. 

The  Dining  Hall  was  decorated  with  the  flags  of  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  of  the  Institute  bearing  the  motto  "  The  King  and 
United  Empire,"  a  new  set  of  which  were  presented  to  the  Institute 
by  Mr.  S.  Vaughan  Morgan.  The  string  band  of  the  Eoyal  Artillery 
performed  a  selection  of  music,  which  included  several  Colonial 
patriotic  airs,  during  both  the  reception  and  the  dinner. 

His  Grace  the  AKCHBISHOP  of  SYDNEY  said  grace. 

H.B.H.  The  PRESIDENT  :  The  first  toast  I  have  the  honour  to  pro- 
pose is  one  which  needs  no  words  from  me.  It  is  always  received 
with  respect  and  affection  throughout  the  British  Empire.  I  give 
you  the  toast  of  "  His  Majesty  the  King." 

The  Hon.  Thomas  PRICE,  Premier  of  South  Australia :  I  have 
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to  thank  the  Oouncjl  of  this  Institute  for  doing  the  State  I  repre- 
sent the  honour  of  giving  me  the  first  toast  to  propose.  It  is 
altogether  a  new  thing  for  me  to  stand  before  such  a  large  and 
distinguished  gathering  of  gentlemen  who  have  done  service  for 
the  Empire.  It  would  be  more  natural  for  me  as  a  Premier  (and 
a  Labour  Premier  at  that)  to  address  an  audience  possibly  from  a 
tub.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  there  are  no 
loyaler  or  truer  subjects  and  servants  of  his  Majesty  than  myself 
and  those  I  represent.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  territory,  well,  in  that 
respect  South  Australia  can  hold  its  own.  I  believe  we  are  seven 
and  a  half  times  bigger  than  all  the  British  Islands  put  together — 
that,  putting  the  matter  in  another  way,  we  are  as  big  as  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  arid  Wales,  with  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  all  thrown  in.  They  could  be  comfortably  set  aside  in 
the  territory  I  represent.  But  territory  alone  is  nothing ;  you 
want  people.'  We  want  people  to  occupy  that  territory,  and  as  an 
Australian  I  am  prepared  to  say  to-night  that  the  great  Continent 
of  Australia  is  being  prepared  for  white  men  to  come  and  live 
among  us,  and  that  we  anticipate  before  very  long  that  the  tide 
now  flowing  in  the  direction  of  our  great  Sister  Dominion  of  Canada 
will  find  a  way  to  Australia  generally.  It  is  no  use  thinking  about 
this,  though,  until  we  are  ready  for  them  and  prepared  to  receive 
them,  and  with  that  object  South  Australia  is  asking  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  over  the  Northern  Territory  with  the  object  of 
inviting  people  to  settle  in  that  territory.  The  400,000  people 
of  South  Australia  are  unable  to  develop  it.  We  are  asking  the 
Commonwealth  to  undertake  the  burden  of  developing  this  great 
territory.  It  will  be  necessary  under  the  agreement  that  exists 
between  our  State  and  the  Federation  that  a  railway  shall  be  con- 
structed from  the  North  to  the  South,  and  that  a  railway  from  our 
State  to  the  West  shall  also  be  constructed  ;  and  when  these  works 
are  under  construction  we  shall,  no  doubt,  want  men  to  help  us. 
These  men  we  intend  to  ask  to  settle  in  our  territory.  I  may  say 
that  Australia  is  preparing  another  great  and  mighty  work  with 
the  object  of  promoting  the  settlement  of  people  in  our  midst,  and 
that  is  the  development  of  the  Nile  of  Australia — I  mean  the  Biver 
Murray.  We  have  in  our  territory  a  river  3,212  miles  long,  and 
which  has  been  somewhat  neglected.  But  the  three  States  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia  have  entered  into 
agreements  with  the  object  of  locking  the  river — in  fact,  harness- 
ing it — and  so  developing  our  country  and  inviting  people  to 
settle  among  us.  .When  these  things  are  done  we  shall  expect 
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some  of  tho  tide  of  emigration  to  flow  in  our  direction.  Federation 
has  been  in  existence  for  some  time  now.  There  has  been  some 
little  friction  between  the  different  States,  but  that  is  being  speedily 
removed.  We  are  beginning  to  understand  each  other,  to  work 
in  harmony  with  each  other ;  and  I  am  hopeful  that  before  long 
the  effect  of  federation  will  be  that  prosperity  has  been  established 
in  our  country,  and  the  Empire  benefited  by  that  prosperity. 
Australia  is  going  to  take  her  part  in  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
Empire.  We  anticipate  bringing  into  existence  a  force  of  250,000 
men  carrying  rifles,  these  men  to  be  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
I  have  had  the  great  honour  as  Minister  of  Education  to  join 
hands  with  other  States  in  forming  a  vigorous  cadet  movement  in 
Australia,  and  before  long  (within  ten  years)  we  hope  to  see  a  body 
of  250,000  men  of  all  ranks  who  are  prepared  to  stand  under  the 
Union  Jaok,  with  which  we  are  so  proud  to  be  associated.  We  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  flying  of  a  flag  over  a  territory  is 
not  enough — that  we  want  men  who  will  stand  below  the  flag  or  at 
the  staff  and  defend  it.  Australia  is  not  timid  in  this  direction. 
We  see  a  cloud  looming  in  the  East.  This  we  believe  we  under- 
stand, and  we  are  being  prepared  for  it.  We  may  be  mistaken, 
but,  anyhow,  when  the  call  is  made  that  we  shall  defend  our 
country,  we  shall,  as  in  the  case  of  the  South  African  War,  most 
effectively  do  it.  The  toast  I  have  to  propose  is  that  of  "  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  their  Eoyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Royal  Family."  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  is  beloved  by  all  those  who  know  her ;  she  is 
beloved  by  those  who  have  seen  her  and  by  those  who  have  not 
seen  her.  As  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  has  visited  our  country 
and  is  acquainted  with  it.  I  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  of  the 
many  men  to  whom  I  have  spoken  in  England,  some  of  them  of 
very  high  position,  there  is  none  who  has  shown  more  interest, 
and  not  only  interest,  but  knowledge,  of  our  affairs  than  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  We,  as  Australians,  are  proud  of  him.  We  believe  that 
his  light  will  continue  to  shine  more  and  more,  and  that  when  in 
the  course  of  nature  he  is  called  upon  to  fill  the  place  of  his  dis- 
tinguished father,  he  will  fill  that  place  right  worthily. 

H.B.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES  :  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — The 
very  kind  words  with  which  Mr.  Price  has  just  proposed  this  toast, 
and  the  hearty  manner  in  which  you  have  received  it,  is  indeed  most 
gratifying  to  me.  While  thanking  him  for  his  far  too  generous 
allusions  to  myself,  you  will,  I  know,  join  with  me  in  expressing 
our  keen  appreciation  of  his  most  interesting  and  instructive  speech. 
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I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Price  in  New  Zealand  seven 
years  ago,  and  since  then  I  have  followed  his  career  with  interest- 
To-night  we  congratulate  him  on  his  now  occupying  the  dis- 
tinguished position  of  Prime  Minister  of  South  Australia,  and 
cordially  welcome  him  amongst  us.  As  President  of  the  Eoyal 
Colonial  Institute,  to  which  office  I  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
on  the  resignation  of  the  King  after  his  Majesty's  accession,  it  is 
most  gratifying  to  find  myself  supported  here  to-night  by  so  many 
distinguished  persons,  some  of  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  For  I  see  around  me  citizens  of  our 
over-sea  dominions ;  others  who  have  in  the  past  directed  the 
government  of  those  dominions ;  some  who  now  occupy,  or  have 
occupied,  the  highest  positions  in  the  colonial  service.  And  we 
welcome  with  pleasure  to-night  a  future  Governor- General  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  my  old  friend  Lord  Dudley.  He 
takes  with  him  our  heartiest  good  wishes  on  his  appointment  to 
that  high  and  responsible  post,  in  which  he  succeeds  Lord  North- 
cote,  whose  departure  from  Australia  is,  I  am  well  aware,  most 
deeply  regretted  by  its  people.  With  our  thoughts  for  the  moment 
on  the  Commonwealth,  I  cannot  refrain,  even  at  the  risk  of  striking 
a  note  of  sadness,  from  alluding  to  him  who  was  chosen  as  the  first 
Governor-General  of  Federated  Australia,  Lord  Linlithgow,  whose 
loss  we,  who  knew  and  loved  him,  so  keenly  deplore.  During  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  I  first  went  to  sea  in  1879  I  have  been 
able  to  visit  almost  every  part  of  our  Empire.  I  am  deeply  sensible 
of  my  good  fortune.  And  without  boast  I  may  claim  that  probably 
no  one  in  this  room  has  landed  on  so  many  different  portions  of 
British  soil  as  I  have.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  I  had  not  acquired  some  of  that  knowledge  of  Greater 
Britain  with  which  Mr.  Price  so  kindly  credits  me  ;  still  more,  if 
I  did  not  take  a  deep  and  continuing  interest  in  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  these  dominions  beyond  the  seas.  And  there  is,  more- 
over, the  lasting  impression  of  the  loyal,  affectionate  welcome,  the 
generous  hospitality,  which,  whether  to  my  dear  brother  and  me,  as 
boys,  or  to  the  Princess  and  myself  in  later  days,  was  universally 
extended  to  us.  Nor  shall  we  ever  forget  the  many  kind  friends 
made  during  those  happy  and  memorable  experiences.  This 
summer  I  shall  again  cross  the  Atlantic,  in  order  to  represent  the 
King  at  the  celebrations  of  the  first  colonisation  of  Canada  by 
Champlain  three  hundred  years  ago.  Though  time,  unfortunately, 
will  not  permit  of  my  visit  being  extended  beyond  Quebec,  I  look 
forward  with  rnuch  pleasure  to  revisiting  the  Dominion  for  the  sixth 
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time,  and  joining  with  its  people  in  this  great  national  commemora. 
tion.  Such  experiences  have,  of  course,  only  afforded  glimpses  and 
impressions,  but  sufficient  to  gain,  at  all  events,  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  these  countries,  with  their  peoples,  and  institutions. 
They  have  enabled  me  to  form  some  idea  of  our  Empire,  to  realise 
its  vastness,  its  resources,  its  latent  strength.  They  have  brought 
home  to  me  the  fact,  so  well  expressed  in  a  recent  article  in  one  of 
our  reviews,  "  that  to-day  by  England  we  do  not  mean  these  islands 
in  the  Western  sea,  but  an  England  which  is  spread  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  world."  In  the  name  of  the  Queen,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
and  other  members  of  my  family,  and  on  my  own  behalf,  I  beg  to 
thank  you  all  most  sincerely  for  the  generous  manner  in  which  this 
toast  has  been  received. 

H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES  again  rising  said:  My  Lords 
and  Gentlemen, — I  have  ventured  to  introduce  a  toast  which 
has  not  been  hitherto  proposed  at  these  annual  gatherings ;  it  is 
the  toast  of  "  The  British  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas."  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  out  of  place  when  we  consider  that  one  of 
the  first  objects  of  this  Institute  is  to  develop  the  true  spirit 
of  Empire,  and  to  strengthen  those  links  of  kinship  which  will 
bind  for  ever  the  vast  and  varied  portions  of  the  over-sea  do- 
minions with  the  Mother  Country.  Events  move  so  quickly 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  much  has  been  achieved  in  this 
direction.  Modern  science  has  done  wonders  in  making  time  and 
distance  vanish.  It  is  astounding  to  realise  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  securing  quick,  constant,  and  continuous  communication 
between  the  different  provinces  of  the  Empire  since,  say,  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Victoria.  At  that  time  there  was  only  one  small 
railway  in  the  Colonies,  and  that  was  in  Canada.  The  first 
steamer  from  England  to  Australia  did  not  run  till  1852  ;  it  is  only 
fifty  years  ago  since  the  first  submarine  cable  was  laid  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  ;  telegraphic  communication  was  only 
established  with  Australia  in  1872,  with  New  Zealand  in  1876,  and 
South  Africa  in  1879.  But  in  this  short  space  of  time  how  marvel- 
lous has  been  the  progress!  We  have  seen  how  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Kailway  has  helped  to  make  a  nation  ;  how  railways  have 
transformed  South  Africa  and  spanned  the  Zambesi  at  the  Victoria 
Falls.  To-day,  thanks  to  railway  development,  we  are  opening  up 
fresh  and  important  cotton-growing  areas  in  Nigeria  and  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Price  has  told  us  of  the  great  scheme  of  the  Murray  navigation, 
with  its  enormous  possibilities.  We  also  hear  rumours  of  the  pro- 
motion of  similar  enterprises  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Electri- 
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city  now  carries  in  a  few  minutes  messages  between  every  portion 
of  the  Empire,  and  even  keeps  us  in  touch  with  our  Fleets,  and  with 
those  powerful  steamers  which  have  brought  us  within  a  few  days 
of  the  great  continent  of  America.  But  though  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  many  ways,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  common  inte- 
rests, aims,  and  objects,  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  there  must  be 
mutual  efforts,  mutual  self-sacrifice.  Does  such  co-operation  as 
we  would  desire  really  and  fully  exist  ?  Undoubtedly  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement  in  this  direction.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  progress  may  be  made  in  thoroughly  grappling  with  Imperial 
defence  and  in  strengthening  military  organisation  in  time  of  peace 
no  less  than  in  war.  I  also  commend  to  your  consideration  the 
importance  of  reciprocity  in  educational  matters.  As  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  trust  that  the  old 
Universities  of  these  islands  will  always  maintain  sympathetic 
relations  with  those  of  younger  portions  of  the  Empire.  We  know 
what  has  been  done  through  the  Rhodes  scholarships.  Oxford  four 
years  ago  chose  for  her  Kegius  Professor  of  Medisine  Dr.  Osier, 
one  of  Canada's  most  distinguished  sons,  while  Professor  Bovey, 
though  born  in  England,  has  been  brought  from  McGill  University 
to  be  Rector  of  the  important  Imperial  College  of  Science  and 
Technology  now  being  established  at  Kensington,  A  new  means 
of  intercourse  and  interchange  of  thought  between  the  members  of 
the  Anglican  Church  throughout  the  Empire  has  been  initiated  in 
the  coming  Pan- Anglican  Congress,  which  assembles  in  London 
next  month,  and  I  believe  that  every  preparation  is  being  made  to 
give  to  its  members  a  hearty  welcome  throughout  the  country.  Is 
there  not  much  to  be  accomplished  by  strengthening  these  social 
relations— by  the  Mother  Country  making  it  clear  to  her  children 
that  they  are  always  certain  of  finding  here  a  home,  not  in  name 
only,  but  in  reality,  and  the  same  warm-hearted  hospitality  as  is 
always  extended  to  us  in  every  portion  of  the  globe  where  the  British 
flag  flies  ?  I  have  endeavoured  to  touch  lightly  on  the  vital  neces- 
sity for  reciprocal  action  between  those  at  home  and  our  brethren 
beyond  the  seas.  We  must  foster  now  and  always  the  strongest 
feelings  of  mutual  confidence  and  respect.  By  methods  of  educa- 
tion, by  unity  of  action  in  everything  that  leads  towards  the  noblest 
ideals  of  civilisation,  by  utilising  the  great  powers  of  science,  and 
by  means  of  defence  by  sea  and  land  we  must  strive  to  maintain  all 
that  we  esteem  most  dear.  If  we  hold  hands  across  the  seas  we 
shall  preserve  for  future  generations  a  noble  heritage,  founded  upon 
the  highest  patriotism  and  knit  together  by  the  ties  of  race  and  of 
mutual  sympathy  and  regard. 
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Bight  Hon,  the  EAKL  of  CBBWE,  K.(J*  (Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies) :  In  rising  to  propose  the  toast,  "  Prosperity  to  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,"  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  express 
my  personal  satisfaction  that  this  occasion  is  the  first  on  which  I 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  a  speech  in  public  since  I  was 
appointed  to  succeed  in  the  care  of  the  Colonial  Office  my  friend 
Lord  Elgin,  to  whose  devotion  to  his  official  duties,  informed  as  it 
was  by  long  and  high  experience,  I  desire  to  pay  a  cordial  tribute, 
In  taking  up  an  office  of  this  kind,  it  is  a  certain  consolation  to 
feel  that  no  man  really  knows  the  British  Empire  except  to  a  great 
extent  by  hearsay.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  except  his  Royal  Highness, 
who  said  with  perfect  truth  that  from  the  days  when,  as  a  very 
young  officer  in  her  Majesty's  Navy,  he  went  round  the  world,  to 
these  later  days  when,  in  company  with  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess,  he  has  made  official  progresses  as  the  Heir  to  the  Throne, 
there  is  probably  no  man  who  has  landed  on  so  many  different 
places  within  the  confines  of  the  British  Empire.  Leaving  his 
Royal  Highness  for  the  moment  out  of  the  question,  nobody  knows 
the  whole  British  Empire  except  by  hearsay.  You  may  meet  a 
man  who  has  been  much  in  India,  who  knows  something  of  South 
Africa,  who  has  been  in  Canada,  and  perhaps  also  in  Australia,  but 
you  find  that  he  has  never  been  to  the  Falkland  Islands  or  to  Papua, 
or  perhaps  he  has  never  been  to  Glasgow  or  Belfast.  His  Royal 
Highness  dwelt  with  great  force  on  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  British  Empire  and  in  the  relation  of  this  country 
towards  the  Empire  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  It  is  forty 
years  since  this  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  founded,  mainly,  I 
think,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  old  friend  of  many  in 
this  room,  the  late  Lord  Albemarle.  I  know  not  what  expansion 
there  has  been  in  the  Empire  or  how  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  have  been  added  to  it  during  those  forty 
years.  What  is  more  important  than  expansion  is  the  way 
in  which  the  ties  have  been  drawn  closer  together  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  other  Dominions  of  the  Crown. 
During  those  forty  years  we  may  say,  I  think,  that  the  whole 
world  has  practically  been  pegged  out.  Except  the  regions  of 
eternal  snow  and  of  eternal  sand  there  is  probably  no  part  of  the 
world  which  is  not  now  under  some  definite  occupation.  The  age 
of  expansion,  therefore,  has  given  place  in  some  ways  to  an  even 
more  important  and  interesting  age,  that  of  development.  Glance 
first  towards  Canada,  which  is  just  about  to  celebrate  her  tercen- 
tenary, and  at  the  same  time  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  that 
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glorious  struggle  (an  equal  source  of  pride  to  both  races)  on  the 
Plains  of  Quebec.     Canada  has  made  most  astonishing  strides  in 
material  progress,  and,  as  we  are  confident,  will  continue  to  make 
them.     Canada,  also,  every  year  and  at  every  Conference,  if  I  may 
name  a  sort  of  era  by  which  the  Colonial  Office  judges  these  things, 
is  more  closely,  if  possible,  tied  to  the  Mother  Country.     I  turn 
to  Australia,  here  represented  by  Mr.  Price,  to  whose  interesting 
speech  we  have  listened  with  such  great  pleasure.     Australia  now, 
as  Mr.  Price  has  just  told  us,  is  concentrating  her  attention  on  the 
work  of  Imperial  defence.     Nobody  can  have  read  the  report  of 
what  took  place  on  that  subject  of  Imperial  defence  at  the  late 
Imperial  Conference  without  a  feeling  of  pride   and   of  pleasure. 
It  did  vast  credit  to  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions,  and  I 
hope  did  no  discredit  to  the  Government  at  home.     It  showed,  I 
think,  a  full  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  Imperial  problem— that  is 
to  say,  how  to  organise  defence  in  a  form  suited  to  local  conditions, 
and  at  the  same  time  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Empire  as  a 
whole.     New  Zealand,  again,  certainly  yields  to  no  other  Colony  in 
her  appreciation  of  what  I  may  call  the  two  patriotisms,  the  Im- 
perial and  the  Local.     I  turn  to  South  Africa.     South  Africa  is 
now  almost  entirely  composed  of  self-governing  communities.    She 
has  difficult  problems  to  face,  but  I  believe  that  she  will  face  them 
with  the  same  determination   and  the  same  grit  with  which  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  have  solved  their  problems.     We  hope  it  may 
not  be  very  long  before  the  different  communities  of  South  Africa 
are  fused  together.     That  is  a  consummation  to  which  we  all  look 
forward  with  satisfaction  ;  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that, 
whatever  Government  is  in  power  and  whoever  may  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  of  that  day  at  the  Colonial  Office, 
we  shall  not  fall  into  the  error  of  tampering  with  the  question, 
but  that  we  shall  desire  to  see  those  who  are  qualified  to  speak  for 
the  different  Colonies  in  South  Africa   carefully  considering  the 
different   problems   which   are   set   before   them   before   we   even 
attempt  to  raise  an  advisory  voice  in  the  matter.      I  turn  for  a 
moment  to  the  Dependencies.     I  say  nothing  of  India,  although 
we  must  never  forget  that  this  Institute  is  concerned  with  India 
as  well  as  with  other  Dominions  of  the  Crown,  but  holding  the 
office  I  do,  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  for  India.     Of  the  other 
almost  countless  Dependencies,  I  will  only  mention  two  in  relation 
to  the  progress  made.     Take,  for  instance,  West  Africa.     A  great 
many  of  us  can  remember  when  we  only  thought  of  West  Africa 
as  of  a  body  of  British  officials  forlornly  clinging  to  a  malarious 
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coast,  whereas  further  inland  there  had  only  penetrated  a  certain 
number  of  adventurous  traders  and  missionaries,  who  sometimes 
were  only  too  completely  absorbed  into  the  social  fabric  by  be- 
coming part  of  the  food  of  the  original  inhabitants.     Now  we  see, 
owing  to  the  invaluable  researches  of  the  Schools  of   Tropical 
Medicine,  that  those  dire  ailments  which   haunted  the   African 
shore  are  being,  if  not  quelled,  at   any  rate   greatly  diminished. 
We  see  railways  penetrating  inland,  and  the  promise  of  com- 
mercial  enterprise  of  great  value,  as  we  hope,  both  to  the  natives 
of  Africa  and  to  the  people  of  this  country.     Take  East  Africa, 
which  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us  here  was   an   ancient 
country.     It  represented  to  our  minds  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Arab  civilisation  on  the  coast,  the  towns  of  which  are  mentioned,  as 
some  of  you  may  remember,  so  far  back  as  in  "  Paradise  Lost."    But 
few  of  us  knew  very  much  more  of  East  Africa  than  Milton  him- 
self did.     Now  East  Africa,  if  not  exactly  a  "  Paradise  Regained," 
is  at  any  rate  an  important  component  part  of  the  British  Empire 
with  a  great  railway  running  to  the  mighty  Lakes,  through  districts 
in  time  to  come,  as  we  hope,  destined  to  be  the  home  of  many 
settlers  from  this  country,  and  also,  like  West  Africa,  destined  to 
become  the  seat  of  great  commercial  enterprise.     This  Institute 
has  existed  now  for  forty  years.     It  boasts  some  4,500  members, 
and  as  I  am  now  at  the  Colonial  Office  I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps, 
to  express  my  satisfaction  that  its  Treasurer,  who  takes  so  active  a 
part   in  its  work,  is   my  friend   Sir   Montagu  Ommanney.     The 
vitality  of  its  members  may  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  very  last  discussion  which  took  place,  with  Lord  Derby 
in  the  Chair,  a  name  so  well  and  honourably  known  for  its  con- 
nection with  the  Colonies,  a  very  interesting  paper  was  read  by 
Lord  Strathcona,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  here  to-night,  but 
who,  as  the  reference  books  tell  us,  is  entering,  or  has  entered, 
upon  his  eighty-eighth  year,  while  the  Chairman  of  a  preceding 
meeting  was  a  gentleman,  whom  I  am  glad  to  see  here  to-night, 
Sir  Frederick  Young,  who  is  even  senior  to  Lord  Strathcona,  and, 
I  believe,  a  contemporary  in  age  with   her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria.     Well,  one  of  the  objects  of  this  Institute  is  to  encourage 
meetings  between   those  who   come   from   different  parts   of   the 
Empire.     No  greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  the  Empire.     One 
of  the  most  difficult  Imperial  problems  of  all  is  the  distance  which 
divides  the  different  component  parts  of  his  Majesty's  Dominions. 
Much  can  be  done  by  improvement  in  means  of  transit,  but  transit 
alone  is  not  of  much  use,  unless  when  people,  arrive  at  the  same 
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point  they  are  encouraged  to  meet  to  make  acquaintance,  and  if 
possible  to  make  friends.  That  is  one  function  which  this  Institute 
performs.  Also  from  time  to  time  interesting  and  important  papers 
are  read,  and  discussions  take  place  upon  matters  of  high  Imperial 
interest.  Lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  Institute  boasts  a 
library  amounting  to  some  70,000  volumes  dealing  with  Colonial 
or  Indian  subjects,  and  in  that  respect  is  I  should  think  the  finest 
library  in  the  world.  Those  facts  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  ask  you 
to  drink  with  enthusiasm  this  toast.  I  am  permitted  to  couple 
with  the  toast  the  names  of  twb  gentlemen.  The  first  is  Dr.  Parkin, 
who  speaks,  I  suppose,  specially  as  representative  of  Canada,  but  is 
also,  as  much  as  any  man,  entitled  to  speak  as  a  representative  of 
the  whole  Empire,  because  I  very  well  remember,  in  what  are  now 
very  old  days,  when  I  was  invited  by  the  late  Mr.  Forster  to  join 
the  Imperial  Federation  League,  and  was  proud  to  do  so,  Dr.  Parkin 
was  even  at  that  time  active  in  the  propagation  of  the  Imperial 
idea.  Now  he  is  intimately  associated  with  the  Rhodes  Trust,  that 
great  legacy  (which  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  at  once  picturesque 
and  practical)  of  the  famous  South  African  statesman.  The  other 
name  which  I  am  privileged  to  associate  with  the  toast  is  that  of 
Sir  Richard  Solomon.  No  man  is  more  honoured  and  trusted  in 
South  Africa,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  him  in  this  country 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  sound  and  sane  advice  on  subjects 
relating  to  South  Africa.  There  are  no  two  men  more  qualified  to 
reply  to  this  toast,  because  this  Institute,  for  which  they  are  to 
answer,  is  an  engine  for  doing  what  we  all  wish  to  do,  namely, 
drawing  closer  all  those  bonds,  elastic,  but,  as  we  believe,  absolutely 
unbreakable,  which  unite  this  country  and  the  Dominions  of  his 
Majesty  beyond  the  seas. 

Dr.  George  R.  PARKIN,  C.M.G.,  a  Councillor  of  the  Institute': 
I  have  assigned  to  me  the  pleasant  and  honourable  duty,  on  behalf 
of  the  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  of  thanking  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  for  the  cordial  terms  in  which  he  has 
proposed  the  toast.  I  wish  I  could  reply  in  words  as  felicitous  as 
those  which  he  has  himself  used.  But  I  can  say  with  all  sincerity 
that  we  especially  value  his  presence  to-night  and  all  that  he  has 
said  because  he  now  speaks  to  us  as  the  head  of  the  great  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  which  we,  as  members  of  this  Institute,  are  most 
of  all  interested.  This  gathering  to-night  is,  indeed,  exceptionally 
interesting  for  our  Institute.  The  occasion  is  memorable  first  from 
the  fact  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  present  as 
our  chairman.  He  has  told  us,  and  with  truth,  that  no  subject  of 
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his  vast  dominions  has  landed  in  so  many  parts  of  the  Empire  as 
he  has  done,  and-f  can  say  that  no  heir  to  the  British  Throne,  no 
heir  to  any  Throne,  in  the  whole  course  of  history  has  been  able  to 
place  such  a  record  before  his  people  as  that  of  the  Prince  who  is 
here  to-night.  Second  only  to  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  having 
his  Royal  Highness  honouring  our  board  with  his  presence,  and 
presiding  over  our  gathering,  is  our  satisfaction  at  finding  Lord 
Crewe  willing  to  make  under  the  auspices  of  our  Institute  almost 
his  first  public  appearance  after  assuming  the  duties  of  the  difficult 
and  anxious  post  to  which  he  has  been  called.  And  yet  it  seems 
fitting  that  he  should  do  so.  This  Institute,  with  its  5,000  members 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  exists  to  help  him  in  his  work.  It  was 
established  to  educate  the  people  of  this  country  on  colonial  ques- 
tions, and  to  educate  the  Colonies  on  the  problems  of  the  Empire. 
It  aims  continually  at  creating  between  the  Motherland  and  the 
Colonies,  and  between  the  different  Colonies,  that  mutual  under- 
standing without  which  the  government  of  the  Empire  would 
probably  after  a  time  prove  impossible.  Your  Royal  Highness, 
who  has  taken  so  much  trouble  by  laborious  travel  to  inform  your- 
self about  all  parts  of  this  vast  Empire,  has  impressed  this  fact 
upon  the  people  of  England  in  more  effective  words  than  I  can  use 
here.  But  consider  our  history.  What  lost  our  first  great  Colonial 
Empire  ?  Some  say  the  obstinacy  of  a  King — some  the  stupidity 
of  a  Prime  Minister — some  the  rebellious  spirit  of  colonists  who 
forgot,  because  of  a  few  grievances,  all  the  immense  debt  they  owed 
to  the  Motherland.  There  was  a  cause  deeper  than  any  of  these. 
It  was  the  ignorance  of  the  public  mind  as  to  the  true  way  in  which 
Colonies  should  be  governed — a  want  of  close  touch  and  intimate 
understanding  between  the  mother  and  her  children.  How  are  we 
to  preserve  the  new  and  far  greater  Colonial  Empire  which  has 
since  grown  up  around  us  and  offers  such  a  prospect  of  a  glorious 
future  for  our  nation  ?  Surely  it  must  be  by  supplying  what  was 
wanting  before.  By  knowledge,  in  a  word.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  the  most  probable  dissolvent  of  the  British  Empire  would  be 
ignorance.  It  is  to  do  away  with  this  ignorance  that  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  exists.  One  of  our  great  poets  has  told  us  that 
"  Blood  is  the  price  of  Admiralty."  During  the  last  few  days  we 
have  been  reminded  of  the  truth  of  this  saying  by  disasters  that 
have  touched  deeply  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Yet  there  has  been 
no  flinching,  not  even  among  those  who  have  seen  loved  ones 
swept  away  by  swift  destruction.  Admiralty  we  must  have,  at 
whatever  price,  living  under  such  conditions  as  we  do.  We  need 
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also  to  be  reminded  constantly,  though  not  in  so  terrible  a  way, 
that  the  price  of  continued  Empire  is  knowledge.  If  what  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  ruling  classes  of  this  nation  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  study  the  problems  and  conditions  of  the  Empire 
they  are  not  fit  to  continue  in  their  place  of  honour.  If  this  need 
of  knowledge  were  fully  realised  we  would  see  every  one  of  our 
great  public  schools,  from  which  go  forth  Viceroys,  Governors,  and 
Civil  and  military  servants  to  do  the  work  of  the  nation,  taking 
special  means  to  educate  the  boys  of  the  richer  classes  on  the  history, 
geography,  and  conditions  of  the  Empire.  If  the  labouring  man, 
who  rightly  enough  aspires  to  lift  himself  to  a  position  of  influence, 
does  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  about  the  Empire,  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  has  grown  up  in  the  past  and  is  held 
in  the  present,  he  is  not  fit  for  holding  in  his  hands  the  destinies 
of  the  nation.  For  this  reason  no  common  school  in  the  whole 
country  should  be  without  books  and  maps  with  which  to  teach  the 
children  about  the  Colonies,  nor  should  any  Minister  of  Education 
feel  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  duty  till  this  need  was  provided  for. 
His  Royal  Highness  has  referred  to  the  great  system  of  scholar- 
ships established  by  Mr.  Rhodes.  I  doubt  if  Oxford  yet  recognises 
the  widening  of  its  horizon  which  these  scholarships  will  in  the 
long  run  effect,  or  that  English  people  realise  what  an  influence  in 
national  affairs  they  will  become.  But  why  should  we  not  have 
English  scholars  going  to  the  large  Colonial  Universities  ?  Such  an 
interchange  of  thought  among  a  body  of  able  men  would  be  a 
strangely  powerful  bond  of  national  union.  One  of  the  greatest 
dangers  that  threaten  the  State  to-day  is  the  fact  that  the  popular 
education  on  national  questions  is  largely  carried  on  only  at  times 
of  intense  political  excitement,  when  keen  competitors  for  power 
are  willing  to  say  almost  anything  in  order  to  catch  votes.  In  no 
sphere  of  our  politics  can  this  be  so  disastrous  as  in  Colonial  affairs. 
I  think  that  public  opinion  in  this  country  and  in  the  Colonies  is 
rapidly  coming  to  wish  that  the  Colonial  Office,  as  well  as  the 
Foreign  Office,  should  be  as  far  as  possible  withdrawn  from  the 
arena  of  party  politics.  I  think  public  men  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  the  management  of  that  Office  offers  opportunities 
adequate  to  the  very  highest  ability  and  statesmanship.  I  know 
that  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  management  of 
Colonial  affairs  is  not  at  present  the  right  field  in  which  to  place 
inexperienced  men  to  sow  their  wild  oats  and  to  learn  the  arts  of 
administration.  An  office  which  has  to  deal  with  communities  of 
the  most  democratic  type,  extremely  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
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and  also  with  Colonies  passing  through  every  grade  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  to  those  requiring  a  kind  of  paternal  and 
almost  autocratic  control,  makes  demands  on  the  soundest  judg- 
ment and  most  consummate  tact.  It  is  for  reasons  such  as 
these  that  we  welcome  Lord  Crewe  here  to-night,  the  distinguished 
son  of  a  distinguished  father,  and  in  close  family  alliance  with 
a  statesman  who  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  career  gave  an 
immense  impulse  to  Imperial  thought  by  his  sympathetic  com- 
prehension of  Colonial  problems.  He  has  wished  us  prosperity,  so 
we  may  express  the  ardent  wish  that  his  term  of  office  will  be 
marked  by  drawing  more  closely  together  than  ever  before  the 
bonds  that  hold  this  Empire  together.  When  the  confederation  of 
Canada  was  accomplished  in  Ib67  by  the  passing  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  our  late  lamented  Queen  granted  an  interview 
to  Sir  John  Macdonald,  our  first  and  greatest  Premier,  to  congratu- 
late him  on  the  completion  of  his  work.  Sir  John  said  to  her 
Majesty  on  that  occasion  that,  in  forming  out  of  the  scattered 
provinces  of  Canada  a  powerful  dominion,  "we  have  desired  in 
this  measure  to  declare  in  the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  manner 
our  resolve  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  your  Majesty  and  your 
Majesty's  family  for  ever."  This  was  not  the  language  of  a  courtier, 
but  the  conviction  of  a  statesman  and  the  sentiment  of  an  ardent 
patriot.  What  Sir  John  Macdonald  said  in  1867  of  Canada  we 
members  of  this  Colonial  Institute  would  like  to  say  to  your  Royal 
Highness  to-night  of  every  one  of  the  Colonies  which  we  represent — 
that  our  one  supreme  aim  is  the  maintenance  of  a  united  Empire 
in  loyal  allegiance  to  a  sovereign  family  which  has  a  history  of 
1,000  years  behind  it,  and  which  with  wise  management,  apart 
from  party  politics,  may  have  a  thousand  years  of  still  more  glorious 
history  in  front  of  it. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Richard  SOLOMON,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O. 
(Agent-General  for  the  Transvaal)  :  It  would  be  almost  pre- 
sumptuous on  my  part  were  I  to  attempt  to  add  anything  to  what 
has  been  so  eloquently  said  by  Dr.  Parkin.  But  in  an  assembly 
like  this,  so  representative  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  I 
would  like  to  say  how  much  the  work  of  the  Colonial  Institute  is 
appreciated  in  South  Africa.  The  evidence  of  that  appreciation  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  one-fifth  of  its  members  belong  to  South 
Africa.  The  reason  for  the  appreciation  is  simple  enough.  There 
was  a  time  not  long  ago  when  Colonists  were  not  of  much  account 
in  England,  when  even  self-governing  Colonies  were  looked  upon 
by  a  large  number  of  people  as  mere  possessions,  some  desirable 
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and  some  undesirable.  I  am  afraid  I  came  from  one  which  at  that 
time  was  considered  undesirable.  That  feeling  was  due  entirely  to 
the  ignorance  which  existed  at  the  time.  I  can  best  illustrate  that 
ignorance  by  telling  you  a  short  story  within  my  own  experience. 
When  I  went  up  to  Cambridge  as  an  undergraduate  from  South 
Africa  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  hear  a  conversation  between 
my  college  servant  and  one  of  his  friends.  His  friend  said,  "  Have 
you  any  freshmen  this  term  on  your  staircase  ? ' '  and  the  reply  was 
"  Yes,  I  have  got  one  of  those  Australians  from  the  Cape."  "  What 
do  you  think  of  him?"  said  the  friend.  Naturally  my  curiosity 
was  much  aroused.  "  Well,"  said  my  college  servant,  "  you  know 
I  never  thought  much  of  foreigners."  That  feeling  has  passed 
completely  away.  Even  South  Africa  is  to-day  considered  as  much 
part  of  the  Empire  as  Kent  or  Surrey  is  part  of  England  ;  and  we 
who  come  from  South  Africa,  and  all  who  come  from  the  different 
Colonies,  are  recognised  as  full  members  of  that  Empire.  I  don't 
say  this  change  of  feeling  is  due  mainly  to  the  work  of  this  Institute. 
It  is  due  mainly,  I  believe,  to  the  common  sense  of  the  people  of 
England  and  of  the  Colonies ;  but  I  do  say  without  hesitation  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  have  contributed  consider- 
ably to  this  change.  We  appreciate  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and 
still  more,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  spirit  in  which  that  work  has  been 
done.  There  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  Institute  no  assumption 
of  superior  knowledge,  which  is  so  offensive  to  the  Colonies,  no 
attempt  at  dictation,  and  110  attempt  to  invoke  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  self-governing  Colonies.  The  Colonial  Institute  has 
always  recognised  the  principle  on  which  alone  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  can  be  attained — namely,  that  each  self-governing  Colony 
must  be  left  absolutely  free  within  the  limits  of  its  Constitution  to 
solve  its  own  problems  in  its  own  way.  There  is  one  matter  which 
is  paramount  in  many  thoughts  this  evening.  We  are  to-night 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  an  Institute  whose  motto  is  "  United 
Empire,"  and  I  am  sure  the  members  will  look  with  sympathy  on 
every  action  in  that  direction  in  whatever  part  of  the  Empire  it  may 
be  taken.  Such  action  is  now  being  taken  in  South  Africa.  To-day 
in  Pretoria,  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal — and  some  of  us  venture 
to  hope,  in  the  near  future,  the  capital  of  South  Africa — there  is 
being  held  a  Conference  of  the  Governments  of  the  South  African 
Colonies.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  Conferences  that  has 
ever  been  held  in  that  country,  and  the  first  since  the  grant  of  self- 
government  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Kiver  Colonies.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  South  Africa  all  the  parties  at  that 
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Conference,  with,  the  exception  of  Rhodesia,  are  responsible  to 
freely  elected  Parliaments.  The  spirit  of  unity  which  pervades 
this  assembly  will,  I  am  sure,  pervade  that  Conference.  Its  main 
object  is  fo  maintain  those  ties  of  union  which  already  exist,  and, 
if  possible,  to  strengthen  them  ;  but  I  do  hope  and  believe  that  the 
result  of  that  Conference  will  be  a  distinct  step  forward  towards 
the  political  union  of  South  African  Colonies  into  one  indivisible 
whole,  and  the  building  up  of  a  nation  strong  and  self-reliant — a 
nation  which  will  be  neither  English  nor  Dutch,  but  truly  South 
African,  inheriting  the  best  characteristics  and  faithful  to  the  noble 
traditions  of  each,  and  discharging  its  obligations  to  the  vast  native 
tribes  within  its  borders  according  to  principles  which  will  make 
for  their  advancement  and  civilisation  and  secure  their  loyalty  and 
devotion.  I  thank  Lord  Crewe  on  behalf  of  the  South  African 
members  of  this  Institute  for  the  speech  he  has  made,  and  I  assure 
the  governing  body  of  this  Institute  that  we  in  South  Africa  fully 
appreciate  the  work  they  are  doing  in  carrying  out  the  object  of  the 
Institute— namely,  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
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SEVENTH  ORDINAEY   GENERAL  MEETING. 

THE  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  May  12,  1908, 
when  a  Paper  on  "  The  Possibilities  and  Prospects  of  Irrigation  in 
Australia  "  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  I.S.O.  (Agent- General 
for  New  South  Wales). 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  presided. 

Among  those  present  were  the  following : — 

MESSES.  DAVID  ABBOTT,  W.  H.  ALLEN,  PERCY  ARNOLD,  E.  TWEED  BAIRD,  MR. 
AND  MRS.  H.  E.  BARFF,  MESSRS.  A.  S.  BIRCH,  W.  E.  BIRCH,  J.  E.  BOOSE,  Miss 
BOOTHBY,  MESSRS.  W.  BOWDEN,  T.  H.  BROWN,  MR.  AND  MRS.  T.  B.  BROWNING, 
MR.  A.  BRUCE-JOY,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  BUCKLAND,  MAJOR  P.  N.  BUCKLEY^  MESSRS. 

'C.     O.     BURGE,     M.    D'AllBLAY     BURNEY,     MlSS     BuRNEY,     HoN.     J.     H.    AND    MRS. 

CARRUTHERS,  MR.  AND  MRS.  CHALMERS,  MESSRS.  W.  CHAMBERLAIN,  C.  H. 
CHOMLEY,  EDWARD  CLARKE,  MRS.  COGHLAN,  MR.  W.  E.  E.  COLES,  EEV.  H.  N. 
COLLIER,  CAPT.  E.  MUIRHEAD  COLLINS,  E.N.,  C.M.G.,  AND  MRS.  COLLINS,  MR.  AND 
MRS.  B.  F.  CONIGRAVE,  MR.  E.  ELLIOTT  COOPER,  MRS.  E.  P.  COTTON,  MESSRS. 
KEPPEL  CRESWELL,  K.  A.  C.  CRESWELL,  J.  T.  CRITCHELL,  H.  CLIFFORD  CROOK, 
W.  SYMES  CUFF,  E.  CULVER,  F.  H.  DANGAR,  B.  H.  DARBYSHIRE,  E.  DARBYSHIRE, 
C.  W.  DARLEY,  I.S.O.,  AND  MRS.  DARLEY,  MESSRS.  E.  E.  DAVSON,  J.  DAVIS,  Miss 
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MESSRS.  C.  FRAENKEL,  E.  E.  GARNSEY,  J.  H.  GEDDES,  J.  E."  GEDDES,  H.  E. 
GARRAWAY,  MRS.  ARCHIBALD  GILCHRIST,  MISSES  B.  AND  E.  GILCHHIST,  MESSRS. 
CECIL  GHANVILLE,  E.  C.  GREEN,  J.  H.  GREENFIELD,  J.  GDNDRY,  E.  J.  GUTHRIE, 
J.  G.  HAMILTON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  L.  F.  HARROLD,  MESSRS.  JOHN  HAY,  LL.D.,  A.  S. 
HAYNES,  MRS.  HAYNES,  MAJOR  A.  E.  HAY,  COMMANDER  G.  P.  HEATH,  E.N., 
MESSRS.  J.  F.  HOGAN,  E.  HOPKINSON,  L.  H.  L.  HUDDART,  Miss  E.  V.  HUGHES, 
LIEUT..GENERAL  SIR  EDWARD  T.  H.  HUTTON,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  MESSRS.  J.  C. 
ILLINGWORTH,  JACOB  ISAACS,  J.  W.  D.  JOHNSTON,  BARON  A.  KING,  MR.  AND 
MRS.  W.  M.  KIRKCALDY,  MR.  ALEXANDER  LANDALE  AND  Miss  LANDALE,  MRS. 
LETCHFORD,  MR.  B.  W.  AND  MISSES  LEVY,  MESSRS.  HASTINGS  LIKELY,  F.  G. 
LLOYD,  W.  LUND,  DR.  T.  M.  AND  MISSES  MAGUIBE,  MESSRS.  T.  F.  MARSHALL,  A.  P. 
MATHESON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  T.  D.  MERTON,  Miss  MERTON,  MESSRS.  THOMAS  MILLS, 

A.  MOOR-BADFORD,  MRS.  MoRISON,  MlSS  S.  MURPHY,  SlR    E.    MONTAGUE    NELSON, 

K.C.M.G.,  AND  LADY  NELSON,  MISSES  NEPEAN,  MESSRS.  J.  0.  NEUMANN,  J.  NIVISON, 
E.  NIVISON,  A.  OGDEN,  A.  S.  OTTERSON,  W.  F.  PIPER,  COLONEL  D.  G.  PITCHER, 
MESSRS.  T.  G.  PLEYDELL,  W.  D.  PONDER,  CAPTAIN  H.  H.  POUNDS,  MRS.  Eoss  EEID, 
HON.  GEORGE  AND  MRS.  EIDDOCH,  COLONEL  C.  F.  EGBERTS,  C.M.G.,  MESSRS.  E. 
EOSENHEIM,  H.  V.  EOWE,  MRS.  V.  EOWE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  T.  J.  EUSSELL,  Miss  EUSSELL, 
MR.  W.  H.  SCOTT,  Miss  SCOTT,  MESSRS.  F.  A.  SCRIVENER,  F.  S.  SCBUBY,  SIR 
GERALD  STRICKLAND,  K.C.M.G.,  MESSRS.  WINGFIELD  STUART,  G.  STURGEON,  MR. 
AND  MRS.  E.  E.  F.  TARTE,  MR.  E.  C.  THRUPP,  Miss  A.  W.  THRUPP,  Miss 

TOYNBEE,    MR.    AND    MRS.    ARTHUR    VERDON,    MR.    AND    MRS.    A.  D.    WALLIS,  MR. 

WAGHORN,  MRS.  WALTON,  MESSES.  W.  COLLING  WATSON,  W.  H.  WATSON,  W. 
WEDDEL,  MR.  AND  MRS.  HENRY  WEEDON,  MRS.  H.  A.  WICKHAM,  MR.  T.  G. 
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WHITE,  MRS.  L.  WHITE,  MESSRS.  J.  P.  G.  WILLIAMSON,  E.  C.  WILLOUOHBY, 
W.  F.  P.  WILSON,  W,  G.  WILSON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  ARTHDR  WOODS,  Miss  ADA  M. 
YOUNG,  SIR  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  MR.  J.  S.  O'HALLORAN,  C.M.G. 
(SECRETARY). 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  24 
Fellows  had  been  elected— namely,  8  Kesident  and  21  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows  : 

Louis  Brennan,  C.B.,  Admiral  Sir  Archibald  L.  Douglas,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B., 
Robert  Vaughan  Gower. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : 

Hugh  T.  Dyke  Acland,  F.R.C.S.  (New  Zealand),  Charles  F.  Albertyn,  M.D. 
(Cape  Colony),  George  E.  Anderson  (British  Guiana),  Charles  H.  S.  Bellis, 
J.P.  (North-Western  Rhodesia),  Robert  A.  Christison  (Queensland),  Walter  W. 
Forwood,  J.P.  (South  Australia),  Norman  A.  Gavin  (Gold  Coast  Colony), 
Lennox  L.  Giddy  (Cape  Colony),  William  J.  W.  Giintiier  (New  South  Wales), 
E.  C.  Hodgett  (Northern  Nigeria),  E.  C.  Lane  (Cyprus),  David  MacGill,  J.P. 
(Cape  Colony),  Edward  H.  Macpherson  (New  South  Wales),  John  Marks 
(Ceylon),  William  A.  Parker  (British  Guiana),  George  S.  Ronaldson  (Cape 
Colony),  Hon.  George  J.  Smith,  M.L.C.  (New  Zealand),  John  Cheape  Stewart 
(Rhodesia),  William  F.  Stock  (South  Australia),  Aylmer  C.  Strong  (India), 
H.  A.  Worsley  (British  East  Africa). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  CHAIRMAN  called  on  Mr.  Coghlan  to  read  his  Paper  on 


THE   POSSIBILITIES  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  IRRIGATION 
IN   AUSTRALIA. 

IT  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  come  here  to  night  to  address  so 
representative  an  audience  on  a  subject  of  such  great  importance  to 
Australian  interests  as  Irrigation.  At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss for  a  moment  the  rainfall  condition  of  the  continent.  Here  you 
have  a  representation  of  Australia  with  markings  showing  the  average 
annual  rainfall  in  various  districts.  This  rainfall  ranges  from  over 
80  inches  a  year  at  Cooktown  and  Cardwell  to  less  than  5  inches  in 
the  interior  of  the  West.  This  is  not,  of  course,  an  ideal  disposition, 
for  if  the  rainfall  were  evenly  distributed  there  would  be  an  average 
of  18  inches  over  the  whole  surface  of  Australia ;  as  it  is, 
500,000  square  miles  of  the  continent  may  be  considered  well  or 
abundantly  watered  and  400,000  miles  sufficiently  watered.  The 
remainder,  about  2,000,000  square  miles,  is  not  sufficiently  supplied 
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for  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  a  large  part  of  it,  say  500,000  square 
miles,  is  practically  rainless.  Much  of  the  insufficiently  watered 
area  has  a  very  fertile  soil ;  indeed,  I  might  go  further  and  say  that 
it  is  a  fact  well  established  that  the  arid  and  semi-arid  lands  of 
Australia  are  peculiarly  rich  in  plant  food  and  capable  of  growing 
magnificent  crops  when  water  in  sufficient  quantities  is  applied  to 
them.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  places — in  the  far 
interior  on  a  small  scale  and  commercially  at  Mildura  and  else- 
where in  Victoria,  at  Eenmark  in  South  Australia,  and  on  the 
Yanco  Creek  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  this 
is  so  ;  aridity  and  fertility  stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  Soils  are  formed  from  rocks  by  their  gradual 
pulverisation  and  chemical  decomposition  under  atmospheric 
agency.  The  weathering  process  is  accompanied  by  the  formation 
of  new  compounds — factors  of  fertility — of  which  some  are  soluble 
and  some  insoluble.  Where  the  rainfall  is  abundant  the  soluble 
constituents,  including  the  compounds  of  the  alkalies,  potash,  and 
soda,  are  wholly  or  in  part  drained  away  down  the  rivers  into  the 
ocean  ;  whereas,  where  the  rainfall  is  very  light,  they  must  remain 
in  the  soil.  Analysis  of  the  arid  soils  of  New  South  Wales,  as  well 
as  the  practical  cultivation  tests  already  referred  to,  bear  out  these 
conclusions  as  to  the  relation  of  dryness  and  fertility.  Of  such 
soils  there  are  some  300,000  square  miles  in  the  States  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Queensland,  and  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  very  considerable  portions  of  this 
area — perhaps  80,000  square  miles — can  be  irrigated  by  water 
gravitating  from  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  rivers  comprising 
the  Murray  system. 

If  Australia  were  not  such  a  rich  country  as  it  is,  these  arid  but 
fertile  lands  would  doubtless  have  been  irrigated  long  ago,  but  in 
this  direction  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country  has  cheeked 
development.  When  wool  and  wheat  and  butter  and  fruit  can  be 
raised  in  vast  quantities  from  areas  of  comparatively  large  extent 
without  artificial  watering,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  these  areas 
should  be  first  exploited  and  the  other  portions  of  the  continent 
not  favoured  with  regular  or  sufficient  rainfall  should  be  neglected. 
In  many  ways  the  disastrous  experience  of  1901-1902,  when  the 
flocks  were  reduced  by  one-third,  has  taught  Australia  useful 
lessons,  but  none  more  salutary  than  the  necessity  of  providing 
against  the  recurrence  of  adverse  seasons,  and  were  it  not  for  this 
lesson  the  comparative  apathy  of  the  past  might  have  prevailed  for 
years  to  come.  Now,  however,  the  whole  Commonwealth  is  awake 
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to  the  possibility,  not  only  of  checking  the  ravages  of  drought  by 
water  conservation,  but  of  making  large  stretches  of  country  with 
insufficient  or  irregular  rainfall  as  productive  as  the  best  lands  of 
the  area  within  which  plentiful  rains  usually  occur. 

There  are  three  methods  of  irrigation  practised  in  Australia. 
The  first,  in  which  water  is  obtained  from  river  sources  by  gravita- 
tion, is  not  adopted  in  any  large  measure,  but  is  capable,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  of  being  vastly  extended  as  water  is  conserved 
in  the  storage  areas  which  nature  has  placed  in  abundance  in  the 
upper  courses  of  all  the  more  important  rivers.  The  second  is 
adopted  at  the  settlements  of  Mildura  and  Renmark  on  the  Murray 
river  and  several  other  places  where  the  water  lies  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  land  to  be  irrigated,  and  must,  therefore,  be  pumped 
up  to  the  distributing  channels.  The  third  method  consists  in 
utilising  the  water  obtained  from  Artesian  sources,  which  are  on  a 
vast  scale  and  peculiarly  valuable  in  districts  of  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  where  per- 
manently running  streams  are  few. 

As  compared  with  what  has  been  done  by  other  countries, 
Australian  achievements  in  irrigation  are  as  yet  quite  inconsider- 
able. India  has  33,000,000  acres  of  irrigated  land,  the  United 
States  7,600,000,  Egypt  6,000,000,  Spain  2,800,000  acres,  while 
the  lands  of  Australia  irrigated  from  every  source  do  not  exceed 
200,000  acres,  of  which  area  about  150,000  acres  are  in  Victoria. 
While  water  is  at  present  available  from  riverine  and  artesian 
sources  to  extend  this  area  very  considerably,  irrigation  in  Australia 
will  not  approach  the  dimensions  it  has  obtained  in  the  least 
advanced  of  the  countries  named  until  steps  have  been  taken  to 
conserve  some  of  the  water  which  now  runs  to  waste  in  enormous 
quantities ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  when  the  rivers  have 
been  dammed  and  the  vast  artesian  reservoirs  opened  up  to  their 
full  extent,  millions  of  acres  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  districts  now 
given  over  to  pasturage  and  dependent  on  a  precarious  rainfall 
will  carry  a  large  agricultural  population  for  whom  drought  will 
have  no  terrors.  It  is  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Murray,  which, 
with  its  tributaries,  drains  about  414,000  square  miles  in  the  States 
of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia, 
that  irrigation  will  receive  its  greatest  and  most  rapid  development, 
as  it  was  there  it  made  its  earliest  beginnings. 

The  Murray  basin  enfolds  an  area  twice  as  large  as  France,  and 
includes  more  than  half  Victoria,  five-sixths  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  about  100,000  square  miles  of  Queensland,  including  some  of 
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the  best  portions  of  that  State  and  24,000  square  miles  of  South 
Australia.  This  huge  territory  does  not  all  effectively  contribute  to 
the  flow  of  the  Murray  and  its  tributaries,  partly  because  over  much 
of  it  the  rainfall  is  light,  partly  because  some  of  the  water  which 
does  fall  is  evaporated  by  the  hot  sun,  and  partly,  perhaps  mainly, 
because  a  considerable  portion  sinks  into  the  porous  and  fissured 
ground  before  it  can  reach  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Murray. 
There  is  every  reason  for  believing,  and  this  fact  has  important 
bearing  on  the  question  we  are  discussing,  that  a  great  quantity 
of  the  rain-water  which  appears  to  be  thus  irremediably  lost  by 
soakage  before  reaching  the  main  river  finds  its  way  into  sub- 
terranean reservoirs  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whence  it  can 
be  recovered  by  the  medium  of  artesian  bores,  concerning  which 
something  will  presently  be  said. 

The  watershed  which  makes  effective  contribution  to  the  Murray 
system  has  an  area  of  about  159,000  square  miles,  and  is  therefore 
considerably  larger  than  the  United  Kingdom.  It  includes  the 
mountain  ranges  and  tablelands,  with  an  average  height  of 
2,000  to  3,000  feet,  with  peaks  rising  in  many  places  to  4,000  and 
5,000  feet,  and  occasionally  reaching  to  6,000  and  7,000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  These  ranges  run  from  west  to  east  through  Victoria, 
and  northerly  through  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  at  a 
distance  varying  from  30  to  200  miles  from  the  coast,  throwing  off 
numerous  lateral  spurs.  All  over  these  ranges  there  is  an  abundant 
rainfall,  few  of  the  mountain  districts  having  less  than  40  inches 
a  year,  and  some  of  them  in  the  semi-tropical  north  as  much  as 
75  and  80  inches.  Thus  huge  quantities  of  rain  descend  on  the 
gathering  grounds,  but  there  are  several  thousands  of  miles  of  river 
channel  to  be  supplied  before  this  water  can  reach  the  sea.  The 
Murray  from  its  source  near  Mount  Kosciusko  runs  about  1,750  miles, 
including  its  windings  to  its  mouth  in  South  Australia ;  the  Darling, 
its  longest  tributary,  has  a  course  of  1,750  miles  in  New  South 
Wales  alone,  after  flowing  some  hundreds  of  miles  through  Queens- 
land ;  the  Murrumbidgee,  measured  along  its  windings,  runs  about 
1,350  miles  entirely  in  New  South  Wales,  where  also  the  Lachlan, 
700  miles,  the  Macquarie,  and  other  important  rivers  rise  and  flow. 
In  Victoria  there  are  no  rivers  of  such  length.  The  Goulburn,  a 
fine  stream,  and  the  most  important  tributary  which  enters  the 
Murray  from  the  south,  is  the  longest,  with  a  course  of  345  miles, 
while  other  rivers  of  the  system  are  the  Mitta,  the  Kiewa,  and  the 
Ovens,  all  making  effective  contributions  to  the  main  stream. 
All  the  rivers  of  the  Murray  system  are  subject  to  great  fluctua- 
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tions  in  their  flow,  discharging  from  four  to  ten  times  as  much 
water  in  a  year  of  flood  as  in  a  year  of  drought,  but  the  Murray, 
Murrumbidgee,  Lachlan  and  Goulburn  are  always  running  streams, 
capable  of  resisting  the  fiercest  droughts,  for  they  are  fed  by  snow- 
clad  mountains.  The  Darling  and  its  tributaries  from  South 
Queensland,  which  depend  for  their  supply  upon  monsoonal  rains 
on  low  ranges,  were  reduced  by  the  unexampled  drought  of  1901- 
1902  to  long  chains  of  ponds,  but  this  is  not  their  ordinary  con- 
dition, and  they  have  tremendous  potentialities  for  irrigation.  In 
the  floods  of  1890  the  Darling  was  a  moving  inland  sea,  60  miles 
in  width ;  it  is  recorded  that  one  of  the  river  steamers  steamed  for 
hours  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  another  steamboat  delivered  a 
cargo  twenty-five  miles  inland  from  the  river  bank.  The  Murray 
is  in  normal  seasons  navigable  for  about  1,000  miles  during 
seven  months  of  the  year,  and  steamers  frequently  travel  a 
thousand  miles  up  the  Darling  and  several  hundreds  of  miles  up  the 
Murrumbidgee  from  the  respective  junctions  of  these  rivers  with 
the  Murray,  and  this  without  assistance  from  a  single  lock.  If  the 
rivers  of  the  Murray  system  were  locked  like  the  rivers  of  so  many 
other  countries,  their  importance  would  be  better  realised,  and 
though  present  traffic  would  not  warrant  the  expense  of  building 
locks  for  the  sake  of  navigation  alone,  it  is  almost  certain  that  a 
large  amount  of  locking  will  be  done  sooner  or  later,  and  the  three 
great  streams — the  Darling,  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  the  Murray — 
made  permanently  navigable. 

On  the  main  Murray  river,  and  on  every  important  tributary, 
continuous  gaugings  have  been  taken,  extending  over  several  years, 
and  at  the  same  time  accurate  records  have  been  made  of  the  rain- 
fall on  the  gathering  grounds  which  supply  the  rivers — gaugings 
and  records  which,  taken  in  conjunction,  supply  data  for  esta- 
blishing with  certainty  the  volume  of  the  water  now  going  to 
waste.  The  flow  of  the  river  Murray,  for  instance,  at  Morgan, 
close  to  the  border  of  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia, 
after  it  has  received  all  its  tributaries,  is  sufficient,  as  shown  by  the 
gauging  of  the  eight  years  1895-1902,  to  cover,  on  the  average, 
6,900,000  acres  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches  yearly,  and  these 
eight  years  included  the  abnormal  drought  years  of  1901-1902, 
with  no  compensating  year  of  heavy  flood.  It  would  not,  of  course, 
be  practicable  to  take  all  this  water]  for'  irrigation,  but  when  it  is 
realised  that  this  quantity  is  only  two  per  cent,  of  the  rain  which 
fell  during  those  years  within  the  Murray  basin,  it  will  be  seen  how 
great  are  the  potentialities  of  water  conservation  when  adequate 
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means  are  adopted  to  impound  some  of   the  water  which  never 
reaches  the  main  stream. 

When  the  first  colonists  came  to  Australia,  they  were  struck 
with  the  strange  reversal  of  ideas,  to  which  they  had  to  accustom 
themselves.  The  swans  of  their  adopted  country  were  black,  the 
cherries  grew  with  the  stones  outside,  the  pears  were  of  wood,  the 
dogs  did  not  bark,  and  more  extended  knowledge  has  added  to  the 
list  of  eccentricities.  It  is  an  axiom  of  Euclid  that  the  whole  is 
greater  than  its  part,  but  so  far  as  the  rivers  of  the  Murray  system 
are  concerned,  this  axiom  is  reversed,  and  at  certain  seasons,  and 
indeed  somewhat  frequently,  the  flow  of  several  of  the  Murray's 
tributaries,  when  taken  together,  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Murray 
itself  as  it  courses  through  South  Australia  on  its  way  to  the  sea 
after  having  received  all  its  tributaries. 

The  average  yearly  flow  of  the  Murray  as  it  passes  the  town  of 
Morgan  into  South  Australia  may  be  taken  as  375,000  million 
cubic  feet ;  the  discharge  [of  the  Darling  at  Wilcannia  averages 
170,000  million  cubic  feet,  and  nearer  its  sources,  its  average 
discharge  is  probably  much  greater.  The  quantity  of  water  pass- 
ing down  the  Darling  at  Bourke  during  the  great  floods  is  incal- 
culable, but  in  1890,  which  was  a  year  of  moderate  flood,  the 
discharge  was  717,000  million  cubic  feet.  These  figures  will 
probably  convey  little  ^meaning  to  you,  but  it  may  help  you  to 
realise  the  mighty  volume  of  the  Darling  in  good  years  when  I  say 
that  its  flow  is  equal  to  that  of  a  stream  180  yards  broad,  10  feet 
deep,  moving  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour  during  the  whole 
twelve  months.  The  Murrumbidgee,  though  smaller  in  volume  is 
more  regular  in  its  flow  than  the  Darling,  and  its  average  at  Gundagai 
is  146,000  million  cubic  feet ;  the  Lachlan,  which  falls  into  the 
Murrumbidgee  below  Gundagai,  has  an  average  discharge  at 
Forbes  of  85,000  million  cubic  feet.  The  Goulburn,  falling  into 
the  Murray  on  the  south  bank,  has  an  average  yearly  discharge  of 
80,000  million  cubic  feet,  while  the  Mitta,  Kiewa,  and  Ovens,  also 
Victorian  rivers,  are  considerable  streams.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  in  their  upper  courses  the  tributaries  of  the  Murray  have 
an  average  annual  flow  as  follows  :— 

The  Darling      ....     170  thousand  million  cuhic  feet. 
Murrumbidgee.        .        .        .145         „  „  „        „ 

Lachlan  .....      35        „  ,,          „        „ 

Goulburn         ....      80        „  „          „        „ 

Mitta,  Kiewa  and  Ovens  .        .    100        „  „          „        „ 

in  all  530,000  million  cubic  feet,  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  flow 
of  the  Murray  itself,  before  it  is  joined  by  any  of  the  rivers  just 
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enumerated,  127,000  million  cubic  feet,  we  have  a  total  of  Murray 
basin  waters  in  the  more  important  tributaries  of  657,000  million 
cubic  feet  whereas  the  Murray  itself  at  the  point  it  enters  South 
Australia,  after  receiving  all  its  tributaries  has  an  average  flow  of 
875,000  millions  cubic  feet  only,  or  282,000  millions  less  than  its 
parts.  The  task  of  the  hydraulic  engineer  to-day  is  to  turn  td 
some  useful  purpose  some  portion  of  this  vast  body  of  water,  flow* 
ing  uselessly  to  the  sea,  or  lost  in  the  river  beds  by  soakage  or1 
evaporation. 

In  dealing  with  this  great  problem  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  future  of  Australia,  it  is  fortunate  that  nature  itself  has  provided 
many  important  auxiliaries  which  will  before  long  be  turned  to 
beneficent  use.  All  along  the  banks  of  the  Lachlan,  Murrumbidgee, 
and  Murray  there  are  lakes  filled  by  the  overflow  of  the  rivers 
during  floods  ;  these  lakes  retain  their  waters  only  until  the  rivers 
fall  to  their  normal  level,  when  they  are  gradually  drained  off  and 
become  dry,  but  one  and  all  are  capable  of  being  dammed  so  as  to 
retain  the  supply  which  they  receive. 

There  are  seventy  of  these  lakes  on  the  Darling  alone ;  some  of 
them  of  large  capacity,  like  Lake  Menindie,  which  in  its  natural 
condition  holds  17,000  million  cubic  feet  of  water.  Lake  Cawndilla 
holds  over  7,000  million  cubic  feet,  and  other  lakes  of  less  size 
bring  the  total  capacity  of  the  Darling  lakes  to  100,000  million 
cubic  feet,  which  is  equivalent  to  225,000  acres  of  water  10  feet 
deep.  In  the  basins  of  the  Murray,  Murrumbidgee,  and  Lachlan 
there  are  also  numerous  lakes,  covering  altogether  a  surface  of 
160,000  acres.  Most  of  these  so-called  lakes  are  capable  of  being 
turned  into  storage  reservoirs  at  small  expense ;  as  an  example, 
Lake  Victoria,  situated  on  the  Murray,  in  New  South  Wales,  not 
far  from  the  South  Australian  horder,  may  be  mentioned.  By  the 
expenditure  of  £85,000  engineers  estimate  that  a  weir  could  be 
constructed  impounding  22,500  million  cubic  feet.  The  magnitude 
of  the  storage  to  be  accomplished  by  this  trifling  sum  of  £°85,000 
may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  Lake  Victoria  thus 
treated  will  hold  three-fifths  as  much  water  as  the  Great  Assouan 
dam  on  the  Nile,  What  is  to  be  done  at  Lake  Victoria  can  be 
accomplished  in  many  other  places  along  the  middle  and  lower 
courses  of  the  Darling,  Murrumbidgee,  and  Lachlan,  as  well  as  on 
the  Murray  itself. 

The  preservation  of  a  certain  minimum  flow  in  the  Murray  is 
considered  essential  by  South  Australia,  and  the  point  has  been 
conceded  by  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  but  the  construction 
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of  balance  reservoirs,  such  as  Lake  Victoria,  would  leave  the  States 
last  mentioned  free  to  undertake  the  construction  of  reservoirs  in 
the  upper  courses  of  the  tributaries  to  impound  water  for  purely 
irrigation  purposes  without  depleting  the  main  river.  There  are 
various  proposals  adopted  or  under  discussion  which  are  worth 
mentioning  on  account  of  the  volume  of  water  added  to  the  storage 
of  the  country.  A  dam  155  feet  high  proposed  to  be  built  across 
the  Lachlan  a  little  below  its  confluence  with  the  Abercrombie 
would  back  up  the  Lachlan  for  18  miles  and  the  Abercrombie  for 
19  miles,  and  impound  12,000  million  cubic  feet  of  water.  If  the 
proposal  to  build  a  dam  155  feet  in  height  seems  a  large  one  it  is, 
nevertheless,  not  so  ambitious  as  the  scheme  for  the  Murrumbidgee, 
where  a  dam  200  feet  high  is  now  in  actual  course  of  construction. 

Keference  may  be  made  to  other  proposed  storage  works,  which 
are  certain  in  time  to  be  carried  out,  before  dealing  with  those 
already  completed  or  in  progress.  One  of  the  most  extensive  of 
these  reservoirs  will  hold  up  the  stream  of  the  upper  Murray  at 
Bungowunnah,  a  few  miles  below  the  town  of  Albury.  At  this 
place  a  dam  8,000  feet  in  length  and  70  feet  in  height  will  store 
25,367  million  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  will  therefore  have  a 
capacity  only  about  one-third  less  than  that  of  the  Assouan  Nile 
dam,  which  stores  37,612  million  cubic  feet.  The  Bungowunnah 
reservoir  would  doubtless  have  been  undertaken  ere  this  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  requires  co-operation  and  adjustment  of  water  rights 
between  the  States  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  which  have 
both  in  the  meantime  proceeded  with  other  schemes,  that  at  Bun- 
gowunnah, however,  being  merely  postponed  and  by  no  means 
abandoned.  In  New  South  Wales  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
conservation  is  planned,  embracing  the  rivers  Murrumbidgee, 
Murray,  Lachlan,  Tumut,  Darling,  Namoi,  and  Macquarie,  the 
most  extensive  being  the  Barren  Jack  reservoir  on  the  Murrum- 
bidgee. In  Victoria  new  works  are  planned  or  in  progress  on 
the  Goulburn,  Campaspe,  Loddon,  Avoca,  Wimmera,  and  other 
streams,  the  largest  being  known  as  the  Waranga  basin  on  the 
Goulburn. 

Much  of  the  work  has  already  been  done  upon  this  reservoir, 
which  is  to  have  the  very  respectable  capacity  of  9,000  million 
cubic  feet,  but  it  shrinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  projected  storage  at  Trawool,  also  on  the  Goulburn  Eiver, 
which  is  of  magnitude  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  world.  Trawool 
is  a  small  township  about  63  miles  north-east  of  Melbourne,  at  a 
spot  where  the  river  in  the  course  of  ages  has  cut  a  deep  gorge' 
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about  600  yards  in  breadth  between  steep  banks  which  rise  150  feet 
on  either  side.  Here  it  is  proposed  to  dam  the  river  by  building 
a  wall  of  concrete,  backed  by  rough  granite.  Such  a  wall  would 
be  1,700  feet  long  and  140  feet  above  the  river  bed.  It  would 
throw  back  the  waters  of  the  Goulburn  for  20  miles  and  impound 
the  vast  volume  of  60,000  million  cubic  feet  in  a  lake  which  would 
submerge  28,000  acres  of  river  flats  and  gullies,  blot  out  the  town 
of  Yea,  and  destroy  20  miles  of  the  railway  line  from  Tallarook  to 
Mansfield.  Twenty  thousand  acres  of  the  land  to  be  submerged  is 
private  property  used  largely  for  dairy  farming,  and  land  resump- 
tion will,  therefore,  be  a  considerable  item  of  cost  in  the  scheme, 
which  is  estimated  in  all  at  £1,500,000.  The  present  Government 
of  Victoria  have  stated  that  they  consider  the  Trawool  reservoir 
essential  to  the  proper  development  of  water  conservation  in  the 
State,  and  they  have  authorised  a  survey,  an  act  which  has  called 
forth  a  protest  from  the  Government  of  South  Australia,  where  it 
is  claimed  that  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  legally  and 
equitably  bound  to  subordinate  the  use  of  the  waters  of  Murray 
tributaries  rising  within  their  respective  borders  to  the  alleged 
right  of  South  Australia  to  a  main  river  of  unimpaired  navigability 
in  South  Australian  territory.  This  claim  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  refuse  to  admit.  If  it  were  valid  the  South  Australians 
would  be  justified  in  regarding  the  Trawool  dam  with  apprehension, 
for  its  capacity  will  be  equal  to  the  whole  flow  of  the  Goulburn  in 
a  very  low  year  ;  in  normal  years  it  will  be  incalculably  useful  in 
retaining  the  flood  waters,  which  at  present  do  much  damage,  and 
releasing  them  for  irrigation  when  they  are  most  needed. 

I  come  next  to  a  great  water  conservation  scheme  in  New  South 
Wales,  which  approaches  that  proposed  at  Trawool  in  magnitude, 
and  differs  from  it  in  having  passed  all  the  stages  of  discussion 
and  planning  into  that  of  construction — very  vigorous  construction 
too,  for  Sydney  newspapers  report  that  work  is  proceeding  night 
and  day,  in  the  bed  of  the  Murrumbidgee  at  Barren  Jack,  where 
engineering  skill  is  taking  advantage  of  natural  conditions  to  create 
one  of  the  largest  reservoirs  in  the  world. 

The  name  Barren  Jack  is  a  libel  upon  the  country  in  which  the 
reservoir  is  situated,  and  does  not  in  fact  even  profess  to  be 
descriptive,  for  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  aboriginal  words  Booren 
Yiack,  which  signify  precipitous  mountain,  and  are  justly  applicable 
to  the  place,  a  gorge  with  steep  granite  walls  through  which  the 
Murrumbidgee  flows  after  travelling  some  200  miles  north  from. its 
source  near  Kiandra.  Across  the  mouth  of  this  gorge  foundations 
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are  being  laid  for  a  gigantic  wall,  200  feet  high,  900  feet  long, 
and  20  feet  wide  on  the  crest  and  230  feet  wide  at  the  base.  It 
will  when  completed  throw  back  the  Murrumbidgee  waters  for 
41  miles,  and  the  waters  of  two  tributaries,  the  Yass  and  the 
Goodradigbee,  for  25  miles  and  15  miles  respectively. 

The  magnificent  reservoir  thus  created  will  have  a  depth  in 
places  of  over  200  feet,  submerge  12,470  acres,  and  hold  33,381 
million  cubic  feet  of  water. 

Making  a  comparison  once  more  with  the  Assouan  dam  in 
Egypt,  this  reservoir  will  have  eleven-twelfths  of  the  storage 
capacity  of  that  great  work.  The  cost  of  the  dam  and  its  ac- 
cessories, including  a  main  canal  and  subsidiary  canals  some  300 
miles  in  length,  will  be  about  ^1,500,000.  The  offtake  of  the 
main  channel  is  not  adjacent  to  the  reservoir,  but  240  miles  lower 
down  the  river  at  Narrandera,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there 
are  wide  expanses  peculiarly  adapted  for  irrigation.  The  system 
of  canals  first  constructed  will  deal  only  with  the  north  side  of  the 
Murrumbidgee,  and  the  task  required  of  them  is  to  give  100,000 
acres  destined  for  intense  cultivation  from  24  inches  to  30  inches 
of  water  a  year,  and  also  provide  2,000,000  acres  of  purely  pastoral 
land  with  water  for  men  and  animals  independently  of  ordinary 
rainfall.  This  is  the  work  which,  according  to  departmental 
calculations,  the  Barren  Jack  Reservoir  may  be  fairly  expected  to 
do,  using  up  only  half  of  the  water  annually  available.  The  other 
half  is  to  be  reserved  for  a  system  of  canals  on  the  southern  bank, 
which  will  water  a  district,  not  yet  surveyed  with  a  view  to 
irrigation,  and  the  two  areas  to  be  served  ultimately  will  equal 
250,000  acres  of  fully  irrigated  land,  and  probably  3,000,000  acres 
of  pastoral  country. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  population  which  may  be  rapidly 
placed  upon  the  tract  watered  by  Barren  Jack  is  60,000,  and  at 
least  five  times  this  number  will  be  provided  with  profitable  land 
by  the  six  works  proposed.  This  will  be  evident  from  comparison 
with  actual  results  already  obtained.  At  Mildura  9,000  acres  of 
irrigated  land  under  intense  cultivation  now  support  a  population 
of  about  5,000,  and  this  where  the  soil  without  water  is  absolutely 
worthless.  The  people  of  Mildura  are  principally  engaged  in  fruit 
growing,  and  were  there  a  boundless  market  for  fruit,  dozens  of 
Milduras  might  be  rapidly  established  in  Australia,  but  the  problem 
of  Australian  irrigation  is  not  only  to  give  facilities  for  growing 
special  crops,  but  to  assist  the  grower  of  staple  crops,  and  also  the 
grazier  to  make  his  present  occupation  more  profitable  until 
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in     time    to     coine     increasing    population    shall     create     new 
demands. 

The  capacity  of  works  either  actually  in  progress  or  definitely 
proposed,  namely  the  Barren  Jack  Reservoir,  the  Waranga  Basin, 
the  Trawool  Reservoir,  and  the  storage  areas  at  Lake  Victoria  and 
on  the  Lachlan  river,  have  an  aggregate  capacity  exceeding  160,000 
million  cubic  feet.  An  idea  of  what  such  storage  will  accomplish 
can  be  obtained  from  Victoria,  where  it  is  estimated  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Water  Commission,  Mr.  Elwood  Mead,  that  Trawool, 
Waranga,  and  the  Goulburn^  Weir  will  enable  1,500,000  acres  to  be 
covered  annually  to  the  depth  of  12  inches ;  this  does  not  mean 
that  1,500,000  acres  could  be  irrigated  to  the  full  extent  required, 
but  certainly  700,000  acres  could  be  completely  irrigated  while 
leaving  a  considerable  surplus  from  wet  years  to  augment  the 
supply  in  seasons  of  scanty  rainfall. 

The  joint  capacity  of  the  three  reservoirs  which  render  this 
possible  is  a  little  less  than  70,000  million  cubic  feet,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  160,000  million  cubic  feet  of  storage  would 
completely  irrigate  1,600,000  acres  on  the  very  generous  scale 
contemplated  by  the  Victorian  Commissioner,  if  all  the  water  did 
the  duty  expected  of  it  in  that  State.  Some  of  it  might  not  do  so 
much,  for  the  new  sources  include  Lake  Victoria  from  which  little 
irrigation  could  be  effected  without  pumping,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  until  many  years  hence  when  the  markets  for  fruits  and 
other  products  of  intense  culture  have  expanded  enormously,  will 
irrigation  to  the  depth  contemplated  in  these  calculations  be 
required  on  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  irrigated  lands.  The 
balance  must  be  used  for  cereal  growing  or  pasturage.  Twelve 
inches  of  water  applied  at  the  proper  time,  even  allowing  one-third 
for  waste,  is  sufficient  to  produce  splendid  crops  of  wheat,  and  this 
amount  can  be  given  to  about  8,480,000  acres  when  the  proposed 
reservoirs  have  been  built.  In  addition  to  this,  water  for  stock  and 
domestic  purposes  can  be  delivered  to  a  vastly  greater  area. 

The  smaller  acreage,  intensely  cultivated,  according  to  the 
Mildura  average,  would  provide  for  over  1,400,000  people,  but  it 
would  be  in  every  way  satisfactory  if  only  a  million  additional 
people  were  supported.  The  experience  of  European  countries 
where  irrigation  is  practised  shows  that  this  is  an  extremely 
moderate  estimate.  On  26,000  acres  irrigated  in  the  Huerta  of 
Valencia,  for  instance,  there  is  a  population  of  72,000  souls  main- 
tained by  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  that  is  irrespective  of 
the  city  of  Valencia,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  Garden 
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of  the  Plain,  and  whose  trade  is  largely  dependent  on  the  products 
of  the  irrigated  area. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  six  systems  ma"y  be  put  at  about 
£7,100,000  sterling,  equivalent  to  £1  per  inhabitant  settled  on  the 
soil,  a  very  moderate  outlay  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
various  Governments  are  subsidising  immigration  at  the  rate  of 
£6  per  head  for  rural  workers. 

The  six  schemes  just  referred  to  are  business  proposals,  the 
success  of  which  admits  of  no  doubt.  Leaving  them  behind,  we 
enter  a  region  of  speculation  as  to  the  further  resources  of  Australia 
in  regard  to  conservation  of  water,  but  we  know  that  in  the  Murray 
Basin  in  New  South  Wales  alone  there  are  43,500,000  acres  fit 
for  irrigation,  that  inconceivable  volumes  of  water  are  at  present 
wasted,  and  that  there  are  numerous  lakes  and  other  natural 
facilities  for  intercepting  and  storing  a  portion  of  the  floods.  Some 
day  all  these  facilities  will  be  available,  and  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  water  which  is  now  lost  will  be  enough  to  irrigate  ten 
million  acres. 

Irrigation  in  Australia  is  not  dependent  upon  the  rivers  alone,  for 
though  they  will  always  provide  the  principal  water  supply,  a  great 
and  increasing  amount  is  obtained  from  artesian  sources,  which 
have  been  successfully  tapped  in  all  the  States  except  Victoria. 
The  artesian  water  is  contained  in  soft  absorbent  rock,  varying  in 
thickness  from  100  to  600  feet,  which  underlies  the  whole  of 
Queensland  west  of  the  dividing  range  except  a  small  area  in  the 
north-west,  most  of  northern  New  South  Wales,  a  large  area  of 
South  Australia,  and  a  wide  coastal  strip  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Western  Australia.  The  districts  at  present  known  to  contain 
artesian  water  extend  over  376,000  square  miles  in  Queensland, 
83,000  miles  in  New  South  Wales,  and  110,000  miles  in  South 
Australia. 

The  water-bearing  strata  derive  their  principal  supply  in  the 
eastern  states  from  rain  which  falls  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
coastal  ranges,  soaks  into  the  ground,  and  as  it  flows  downwards 
becomes  confined  between  impervious  strata  above  and  below. 
According  to  Professor  Gregory  the  average  rainfall  on  the 
Queensland  hills  is  about  22  inches,  or  319,000,000  gallons  per 
square  mile,  and  the  area  which  receives  this  amount  of  water  on 
the  western  slopes  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  is  so 
large,  that  if  much  of  the  rainfall  could  be  caught,  the  amount 
available  would  be  enormous.  According  to  some  estimates  25  per 
cent,  of  this  rainfall  percolates  underground,  and  awaits  collection 
from  the  deep  water-bearing  rocks. 
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There  is,  however,  believed  to  be  a  further  source  of  supply. 
The  tributaries  of  the  Darling  and  that  river  itself  are  subject  to 
floods  on  a  vast  scale,  which  subside  with  great  rapidity,  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  evaporation  or  by  delivery  to  the  sea  or  lakes 
into  which  the  rivers  flow.  It  is  most  probable  that  a  large  share 
of  the  flood-waters  soaks  through  the  channel  beds  and  thus 
augments  the  artesian  supplies. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  water  slowly  percolating 
through  the  porous  rock,  and  under  great  pressure  from  constant 
new  supplies  taken  in  upon  the  high  lands,  finds  outlets  in  the 
ocean  probably  far  below  sea  level,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and 
the  Great  Australian  Bight.  But  as  it  travels  with  difficulty 
through  the  rock,  and  its  passage  to  the  ocean  is  obstructed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  sea  water,  it  will  rise  with  varying  force  through 
bores  which  penetrate  the  impervious  strata  above  and  reach  the 
water  beneath,  the  strength  and  volume  of  the  flow  depending 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  artesian  strata  pierced,  their  level  and 
the  resistance  which  they  offer  to  the  lateral  movement  of  the 
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stream. 

The  outflow  can,  of  course,  nowhere  reach  a  point  higher  than 
the  intake,  but  in  many  cases  a  strong  jet  is  thrown  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  in  others,  water  just  overflows  the  bore-hole, 
and  sometimes  it  ascends  from  great  depths  to  a  point  near  the 
surface,  whence  it  can  be  pumped.  The  artesian  well  or  flowing 
bore  is,  of  course,  of  more  value  than  the  sub-artesian  well  or 
pumping  bore,  since  it  provides  water  without  labour  once  the 
sinking  is  done,  but  very  useful  supplies  of  great  volume  can  be 
obtained  from  many  sub-artesian  sources.  Over  1,600,000  gallons 
per  day  are  pumped,  for  instance,  from  such  wells  at  Fremantle, 
Western  Australia,  while  the  artesian  and  sub-artesian  supplies 
Obtained  in  Perth  are  equal  to  upwards  of  five  and  a  half  million 
gallons  per  day. 

So  far  I  have  said  little  about  the  great  territory  of  Western 
Australia,  which  is  cut  off  by  an  almost  rainless  plateau  from  the 
river  systems  of  the  east,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  the  water 
which  flows  above  or  beneath  the  soil,  from  sources  within  her  own 
borders.  The  former,  at  least,  is  small  in  quantity,  for  the  moun- 
tain ranges  are  too  near  the  coast  to  allow  length  to  the  rivers  and 
too  low  to  provide  them  with  snow-fed  sources.  The  artesian 
resources  are  not  yet  proved  to  be  anything  like  their  full  probable 
extent,  but  in  addition  to  wells  near  Perth,  others  have  been  sunk 
with  success  at  Broome  and  Eucla,  on  the  western  and  southern 
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coasts,  and  the  chances  of  obtaining  artesian  water  in  a  coastal  belt 
from  70  to  200  miles  wide,  extending  from  22  degrees  to  28  de- 
grees North  latitude,  are  favourably  reported  on  by  geologists.  In 
the  meantime  irrigation  in  Western  Australia  has  some  interesting 
distinctive  features,  for  though  the  area  actually  irrigated  is  insig- 
nificant, difficult  problems  of  water  supply  have  been  met  with 
boldness  and  solved  with  success,  Nowhere  in  the  world  has  a 
more  ambitious  scheme  of  its  kind  been  undertaken  than  that 
which  provides  water  for  the  busy  towns  called  into  being  by  the 
magic  of  gold  in  the  desert  sands  of  Coolgardie,  which  twenty  years 
ago  seemed  condemned  for  ever  to  desolate  aridity.  But  J2,600,000 
have  been  expended  on  weirs  and  pumps  and  mains  and  a  wonder- 
ful change  has  come  over  the  land.  Roses  bloom  in  shady  gardens  ; 
creeping  plants  cover  the  walls  of  cottages ;  the  harvester  rattles 
over  yellowing  wheat  fields ;  children  play  on  green  lawns  and 
'  trees  give  grateful  shade  in  streets  and  parks,  because  gold  has 
Called  water  to  its  aid  in  affecting  a  seeming  miracle. 

To  those  who  remember  the  days  when  water  in  the  mining 
camps  cost  more  than  whiskey,  and  when  a  man  brushed  himself 
or  was  blown  upon  with  a  bellows  instead  of  washing  because  baths 
were  an  undreamed-of  luxury,  the  state  of  things  to-day  seems, 
marvellous  indeed.  The  householders  of  Kalgoorlie  can  get  water 
at  as  low  a  price  as  2s.  Qd.  per  1,000  gallons  to  water  their 
gardens,  though  it  has  to  be  lifted  350  miles  from  a  dam  near  the 
coast  which  lies  a  thousand  feet  below  the  high  plain  whereon  the 
city  stands  ;  and  farmers  who  live  nearer  to  the  source  are  buying 
water  at  9d.  per  1,000  gallons  to  irrigate  crops  of  lucerne,  an 
experiment  which  is  expected  to  prove  profitable. 

From  Guildford,  near  Perth,  to  Bulong,  in  the  goldfields,  a  strip 
of  country  387  miles  long  and  20  miles  broad  is  supplied  ;  while  the 
towns  of  Northam,  York  and  Beverley,  the  last  named  of  which  is 
forty  miles  from  the  pipe  line,  are  now  drawing  upon  the  goldfields 
main  for  water.  The  storage  is  provided  by  a  weir  750  feet  long 
and  150  feet  high  across  the  Helena  River  at  Mundaring,  where 
4,600  million  gallons  are  thus  impounded.  The  water  is  thence 
pumped  into  twelve  storage  reservoirs  at  different  points.  •  To  fill 
the  reservoir  at  Bulla  Bulling,  which  supplies  Kalgoorlie,  and  which 
lies  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  weir  at  Mundaring,  the  stream 
passes  through  eight  pumping  stations  on  the  long  road.  Water 
distributed  under  such  conditions  is  necessarily  somewhat  expen- 
sive ;  688  million  gallons  delivered  in  1906-07  to  the  mines,  to 
householders,  and  agriculturists  averaged  4s.  10<i  per  1,000 
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gallons.  But  water,  whatever  it  costs,  in  these  arid  regions  is  a 
priceless  boon,  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  it  is  sold  much  cheaper 
for  farm  and  garden  purposes.  Receipts  from  the  sale  of  water  in 
1906-07  amounted  to  £167,146,  and  the  total  cost,  including 
interest,  working  expenses,  and  a  sinking  fund  of  £81,000,  to 
£251,717,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £84,571,  a  deficiency  which  is 
expected  soon  to  disappear,  and  which  cannot  in  any  case  be 
regarded  as  all  loss  in  view  of  the  great  impetus  this  bold  water 
scheme  has  given  to  industry  in  the  State. 

'  Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  water  question  in  Western 
Australia  is  that  which  concerns  the  making  of  tanks  and  wells  on 
the  great  stock  routes  that  strike  inland  from  different  points  on  the 
coast.  Much  of  the  country  devoid  of  surface  water  is  fine  pastoral 
land,  covered  with  edible  bushes  and  plants,  and  will  support  largo 
numbers  of  stock  provided  they  can  be  assured  against  thirst.  The 
retreat  of  the  desert  before  the  march  of  the  dam-sinking  pioneer 
is  characteristic  of  Australia.  Cooper's  Creek,  in  Queensland,  where 
Burke  and  Wills  and  their  camels  starved,  is  now  the  centre  of  a 
flourishing  pastoral  district,  with  numerous  homesteads  and  millions 
of  sheep  and  cattle  ;  and  the  Lachlan  Plains  of  New  South  Wales, 
which  Surveyor-General  Oxley  declared  in  1816  would  never  be 
inhabited  by  man,  are  covered  with  sheep  stations  and  wheat  and 
dairy  farms.  Similarly,  in  Western  Australia  the  wilderness  is 
steadily  shrinking  as  watering-places  are  created  in  the  region  of 
low  rainfall.  On  the  route  from  Eucla,  on  the  Great  Australian 
Bight,  to  Coolgardie,  for  instance,  where  there  are  nutritious 
fodder  plants  but  there  is  no  surface  water,  artesian  bores,  which 
yield  about  130,000  gallons  per  day,  have  been  sunk  at  Madura, 
and  underground  tanks  of  concrete,  with  a  capacity  of  40,000  gallons 
each,  have  been  constructed  at  several  points  to  conserve  the  water 
which  is  obtainable  by  sinking  or  which  can  be  collected  after 
rain. 

In  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  the  artesian  development 
has  been  very  considerable.  In  the  first-named  State  the  length  of 
all  the  various  bores  put  down  in  search  of  water  is  about  1,250,000 
feet  and  the  daily  flow  400  million  gallons,  but  besides  the  flowing 
bores  there  are  more  than  200  yielding  large  sub-artesian  supplies. 
In  New  South  Wales  the  flowing  bores  supply  over  200  million 
gallons  daily,  and  the  sub-artesian  supplies  are  numerous  and 
extensive.  The  artesian  area  of  South  Australia  is  large  and  has 
been  tested  in  many  places,  and  thirty  flowing  and  twenty-five  sub- 
artesian  bores  are  the  result,  Artesian  boring  has  not  been 
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successful  in  Victoria,  though  some  small  supplies  have  been  met 
with.  In  the  Western  Mallee  country,  where  they  would  prove 
exceptionally  welcome,  the  search  for  artesian  waters  has  been 
fruitless,  and  geologists  are  not  hopeful  of  its  ever  meeting  with 
success,  since  it  is  believed  that  a  wall  of  impervious  rock  near  the 
New  South  Wales  border  diverts  the  subterranean  water  supply 
from  most  of  Western  Victoria. 

Taking  Australia  as  a  whole,  the  distance  pierced  in  search  of 
water  may  be  set  down  at  2,225,000  feet ;  there  are  over  2,000 
bores,  and  the  expenditure  has  been  £8,750,000.  It  is  as  yet 
uncertain  how  many  more  bores  can  be  opened  in  the  artesian 
country  without  lessening  the  flow  of  those  already  yielding,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  limits  of  supply  will  be  reached 
for  a  very  long  time  to  come.  In  many  places  bores  are  giving  a 
smaller  flow  than  when  they  were  opened,  which  may  be  due  to 
mechanical  causes,  and  not  to  any  exhaustion  of  the  well.  In 
some  localities,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flow  has  become  more 
free  instead  of  decreasing ;  and  the  output  of  most  of  the  bores 
seems  liable  to  variations,  which  are  thought  to  be  due  to  lunar 
influence.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  wells  must  be  affected  by 
differences  in  the  amount  of  rainfall  on  the  intake  area,  but 
investigations  do  not  yet  show  what  period  of  time  must  elapse 
between  a  diminution  of  rainfall  and  a  decrease  in  the  flow  of  the 
bore  affected. 

Mr.  Gibbons  Cox,  who  writes  with  large  experience  of  the 
Subject,  seems  to  think,  after  considering  all  the  available  data,  as 
thickness  of  the  water-bearing  strata,  their  outlets  to  the  ocean, 
the  rainfall  which  enters  them,  and  the  behaviour  of  existing  bores, 
that  thirty  or  forty  times  the  present  supply  can  be  obtained  from 
artesian  sources  without  exhausting  them.  This  estimate,  of 
course,  has  no  pretensions  to  accuracy,  but  Mr.  Cox  has  practical 
as  well  as  theoretic  knowledge  of  the  artesian  country  in  all  parts 
of  Australia,  having  chosen  the  site  for  many  of  the  most  success- 
ful bores,  and  his  opinion  is  therefore  of  value ;  but  even  if 
Mr.  Cox  over-estimates  their  amount,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  have  vast 
potentialities  for  wealth  in  their  subterranean  water.  And  that 
they  are  not  yet  making  full  use  of  the  portion  they  have  brought 
to  the  surface  is  plain  enough,  for  it  is  sufficient  to  irrigate  nearly 
300,000  acres,  while  not  more  than  about  6,000  acres  are  under 
irrigation  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  combined.  Irriga- 
tion will  steadily  increase,  and  in  the  meantime  the  water  is 
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proving  of  inestimable  value  on  pastoral  properties,  which  are 
seamed  with  permanent  channels.  How  extensive  is  the  use  that 
may  be  made  of  artesian  water  for  pastoral  purposes  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  one  bore,  yielding  684,000  gallons 
a  day,  enables  128  square  miles  of  country  to  be  watered  by  means 
of  57  miles  of  distributing  drains.  It  has  been  proved  on  Govern- 
ment experimental  farms  and  private  properties  that  the  artesian 
water,  though  sometimes  mineralised,  is  entirely  suitable  for 
irrigation,  and  that  where  failures  have  been  met  with  the  cause 
was  overflooding  and  waterlogging  the  soil,  or  other  wrong  treat- 
ment of  it.  At  the  Moree  Government  bore  in  New  South  Wales, 
where  there  is  a  flow  of  887,000  gallons  per  day  from  a  depth  of 
2,772  feet,  fruit,  grain,  lucerne,  root  crops — products  of  every  kind 
suited  to  the  climate — are  successfully  grown.  Hay  yields  at  the  rate 
of  two  tons  to  four  tons  to  the  acre ;  sorghum  grows' 8  feet  high  in 
ten  weeks  and  gives  the  magnificent  return  of  twenty  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  fruit  grows  to  perfection.  Similar  success  in  cultivation 
elsewhere  shows  that  the  artesian  water  will  make  the  dry  soil 
wonderfully  fruitful,  and  the  hotter  the  climate  the  greater  are  the 
results  obtained  from  humidity. 

Since  the  artesian  areas  of  Australia  provide  the  essentials  of 
fertility  in  abundant  measure,  they  will  undoubtedly  some  day  be 
dotted  with  well-populated  irrigation  settlements,  like  that  at 
Mildura.  In  the  meantime  there  is  a  mass  of  evidence  to  show 
the  great  value  of  irrigation  on  sheep  and  cattle  stations,  where 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  run  can  be  watered. 

By  pumping  water  from  the  Lachlan  in  1902  Sir  Samuel 
McCaughey  irrigated  760  acres  of  lucerne  and  250  acres  of 
sorghum.  He  had  also  1,500  acres  of  lucerne  which  he  had  not 
watered  for  twelve  months.  On  the  250  acres  of  sorghum  15,000 
sheep  were  fed  for  three  months  when  sheep  on  waterless 
properties  were  dying  in  thousands.  Such  figures  teach  a  valuable 
lesson,  showing  what  great  things  a  small  irrigation  patch  can  do 
for  the  pastoralist.  A  station  of  50,000  acres  in  the  arid  districts, 
for  example,  may  carry  10,000  sheep  for  a  number  of  years  and 
give  excellent  profits.  The  carrying  capacity  of  such  land,  one 
sheep  to  five  acres,  is  small,  but  the  cost  of  the  land  and  its 
working  are  very  small  also  ;  until  there  comes  a  year  of  drought, 
when  dams  dry  up  and  stock  must  be  transported  to  other  districts 
at  great  expense  in  order  to  save  their  lives ;  while  sometimes, 
owing  to  lack  of  food  and  water  on  the  stock  routes,  they  cannot 
be  transported,  but  must  die  of  starvation  or  thirst. 
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The  '  Melbourne  Argus  '  recently  published  an  interesting  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Sidney  Kidman,  who  holds  personally  or  in  conjunction 
with  others  stations  in  South-western  Queensland,  the  Northern 
Territory  and  Central  Australia  with  an  aggregate  area  of 
50,000  square  miles.  On  these  stations  he  breeds  horses,  cattle, 
camels  and  mules.  Mr.  Kidman  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the 
aid  which  the  South  Australian  Government  have  rendered  to 
the  pastoralist  by  sinking  artesian  wells  on  the  stock  route 
from  Birdsville,  in  Queensland,  to  Hergott  Springs,  in  Central 
Australia.  In  a  distance  of  800  miles  they  have  put  down 
nine  bores,  ranging  in  depth  from  1,200  feet  to  4,700  feet. 
When  the  water  leaves  the  bore  it  is  nearly  boiling,  but  it  is 
excellent  for  drinking  when  cool.  '  The  artesian  supplies  over 
Western  Queensland  and  Central  Australia,'  says  Mr.  Kidman, 
1  are  transforming  the  outlook.  In  droughts  a  few  years  ago  stock 
could  not  be  moved  along  the  stock  routes  when  water  gave 
out  on  the  runs,  and  the  cattle  had  simply  to  be  left  to  die.  Now 
there  are  lines  of  escape,  thanks  to  artesian  supplies.'  That  cattle 
from  this  arid  country  are  worth  saving  is  well  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that,  of  8,000  cattle  from  Bulla  Downs  sold  last  year  in 
Melbourne,  1,500  brought  top  price  in  the  sale  yards — and  this 
after  they  had  been  driven  250  miles  to  Hergott  and  thence  railed 
1,000  miles  to  Melbourne. 

The  presence  of  perennial  water  in  the  paddocks  of  flowing  bore 
country  ensures  stock  against  suffering  from  thirst,  and  consider- 
ably lessens  the  danger  of  starvation,  even  in  the  worst  years,  for 
sheep  with  plenty  of  water  to  drink  will  find  subsistence  on  dry  and 
scant  herbage  which  they  could  not  touch  when  thirsty,  and  as 
soon  as  a  small  area  of  the  run  is  irrigated  starvation  will  be 
impossible.  Sir  Samuel  McCaughey 's  experience  already  alluded  to 
shows  that  250  acres  of  irrigated  land  will  feed  15,000  sheep  for 
three  months.  If  200  acres  were  irrigated  yearly  for  every  pastoral 
property  carrying  10,000  sheep,  and  the  produce  of  these  acres 
stored  in  stacks  or  ensilage  pits,  the  stock  would  be  thoroughly 
insured  against  drought  and  at  a  moderate  cost.  Mr.  Cox  estimates 
the  cost  of  irrigating  with  artesian  water,  after  allowing  for  all 
expenses  connected  with  well  sinking  and  distribution,  at  7s.  Qd. 
per  acre ;  the  charge  to  be  made  for  twenty-four  inches  of  water 
from  the  Barren  Jack  Reservoir  is  10s.  per  acre — in  either  case  a 
very  cheap  form  of  insurance  against  drought.  In  the  Northern 
Murrumbidgee  district,  where  the  Barren  Jack  Eeservoir  will  pro- 
vide enough  water  for  irrigating  some  250,000  acres  and  give  a 
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supplementary  supply  to  an  additional  area  of  8,000,000  acres, 
not  a  head  of  stock  should  ever  again  be  lost  through  want  of 
rain. 

Nature  has  been  so  kind  to  Australia  in  providing  a  climate 
which  in  average  years  relieves  the  owner  of  sheep  and  cattle  of  all 
need  to  feed  them,  that  the  periodical  occurrence  of  a  drought  is 
resented  as  an  unbearable  affliction,  and  the  dryness  of  Australia  is 
contrasted  unfavourably  with  the  humidity  of  England.  It 
appears  to  be  forgotten  that  in  England  not  only  food  but  shelter 
must  be  provided  for  stock  in  each  recurring  winter  ;  that  if  it  be 
true  that  sheep  which  are  not  fed  will  die  in  Australia  perhaps  in 
one  summer  out  of  eight  or  ten,  in  Europe  millions  of  sheep  would 
perish  in  the  cold  were  they  not  fed  and  sheltered.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  great  hardship  to  the  Australian  pastoralist  that  drought  makes 
it  prudent,  since  water  and  warmth  make  it  possible,  to  provide 
abundantly  in  good  years  against  the  needs  of  the  bad. 

The  results  of  irrigation  in  fruit  culture  are  most  strikingly 
shown  at  Benmark,  in  South  Australia,  and  Mildura,  in  Victoria, 
where  there  are  prosperous  settlements  upon  the  Murray  banks. 
Benmark  has  a  population  of  about  1,000,  Mildura  a  population  of 
5,000,  on  9,000  acres  of  country  incapable  of  growing  a  blade  of 
wheat  in  average  years  without  the  water  which  is  pumped  from 
the  Murray.  Irrigation  in  Mildura  is  making  steady  progress, 
2,000  acres  having  been  added  last  year  to  the  watered  area.  As  a 
matter  of  contrast,  I  may  mention  that  in  1902,  on  a  large  sheep 
run  of  250,000  acres,  not  far  from  Mildura,  5,000  sheep  were 
dragging  out  a  wretched  existence,  while  a  fraction  of  similar 
country  plus  water  at  Mildura  was  comfortably  supporting  as  many 
men.  It  is  entirely  a  question  of  money  for  the  water  is  there. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  the  irrigable  districts  of  Eastern  Australia 
water  can  be  sold  at  5s.  per  acre-foot — that  is  to  say,  24  inches 
per  acre  will  be  given  for  105.,  and  80  inches  per  acre  at  12s.  Qd. 
In  Egypt  the  land  tax,  which  is  practically  payment  for  a  water 
right,  averages  15s.  per  acre  and  has  a  maximum  of  £1  2s.  Qd. 
The  Indian  irrigation  rates  are  lower  than  those  of  Australia,  but 
the  latter  are  easily  borne  on  account  of  the  phenomenal  results 
obtained. 

It  is  found  that  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  immediately 
doubles  the  value  of  the  irrigable  land  and  in  some  cases  raises  the 
value  three  or  four  times.  For  this  reason,  in  all  the  States  where 
irrigation  schemes  are  being  carried  out  the  Governments  con- 
cerned propose  to  purchase  the  privately  owned  lands  within  the 
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irrigation  area  and  to  dispose  of  them  at  their  added  value,  together 
with  the  adjacent  available  Crown  lands.  The  irrigated  area  will 
be  cut  up  in  blocks  of  suitable  size  for  varying  purposes,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
these  blocks  and  fully  recouping  the  Government  for  all  its 
expenditure. 

That  the  results  obtainable  will  justify  an  extensive  system  of 
irrigation  no  one  who  knows  Australia  can  reasonably  deny,  and  if 
the  country  wishes  to  find  a  large  increase  of  population  within  a 
reasonable  period  an  immediate  extension  of  irrigation  is  indispen- 
sable. It  is  estimated  by  Sir  Samuel  McCaughey,  himself  an 
experienced  irrigationist,  that  two-sevenths  of  the  waste  flow  of  the 
Murrumbidgee  would  irrigate  2,000,000  acres  of  wheat,  oats,  or 
barley  to  a  depth  of  4^  inches  each  year,  which  would  cause  the 
land  to  yield  40  bushels  to  the  acre  of  wheat  or  60  bushels  to  the 
acre  of  oats  and  give  a  return  of  nearly  9,000,OOOZ.  sterling,  a  sum 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  present  agricultural  production  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Many  similar  calculations  have  been  made  of  the 
wonderful  changes  water  will  work  in  different  parts  of  Australia. 
None  of  them  can  claim  to  be  accurate  ;  some  may  be  exaggerated  ; 
but  underlying  them  all  is  the  certain  knowledge,  derived  from 
reason  and  experience,  that  the  potentialities  of  irrigation  in 
Australia  are  enormous,  and  with  the  development  of  irrigation  and 
settlement  will  come  the  salvation  of  the  Australian  pastoralist. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  CARRUTHERS  (late  Premier  of  New  South  Wales) : 
This  is  a  subject  with  which  I  have  neccessarily  been  long  familiar. 
The  State  of  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  two  years  has 
applied  itself  earnestly  to  combating  the  problem  of  water  con- 
servation and  irrigation.  The  Federal  Convention  which  was 
concerned  with  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth, a  body  of  which  I  was  a  member,  devoted  itself  largely  to 
making  an  equitable  provision  with  regard  to  it.  The  task  of 
conservation  and  irrigation  is  by  that  Constitution  left  entirely  to 
the  States,  as  apart  from  the  Commonwealth  Government.  I 
think  that  when  people  contemplate  what  Australia,  with  a  handful 
of  people  spreading  over  an  enormous  continent,  has  done  in  regard 
to  its  work  of  colonisation,  we  are  entitled  to  a  sympathetic  support 
from  the  people  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire  in  regard  not  only 
to  that  work,  but  to  the  work  whereon  in  some  cases  we  have 
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failed.  With  a  population  only  oqual  to  the  City  of  London,  we 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal  and  we  have  failed  in  much.  Our 
failure  has  been  largely  caused  by  disasters  over  which  we  had  no 
control.  At  one  fell  swoop  the  pastoral  industry  has  at  times  been 
almost  destroyed,  and  a  condition  of  prosperity  reduced  to  one  of 
disaster.  Nothing  daunted,  we  faced  the  future  as  Britishers 
always  will.  We  recognise  we  cannot  fulfil  the  destiny  of  Australia 
without  population,  and  also  that  we  cannot  support  a  large  popu- 
lation unless  wo  overcome  natural  disadvantages ;  that  we  must 
make  provision  against  them  by  the  expenditure  of  money  on 
engineering  science  applied  to  the  storage  of  water — to  be  used  as 
an  insurance  against  disaster  to  our  great  primary  industries  as 
well  as  the  creator  of  other  industries  associated  with  intense 
culture  and  closer  settlement.  The  question  of  population  is  one 
in  regard  to  which  we  ought  to  be  treated  somewhat  tenderly.  I 
know  there  is  a  natural  impatience  in  your  centres  of  teeming 
population  because  we  have  not  peopled  our  Colonies  as  rapidly  as 
you  would  desire.  Remember  we  have  16,000  miles  distance  to 
bridge ;  that  we  have  to  ask  people  to  break  off  the  associations  of 
a  lifetime,  perhaps  for  ever,  and  to  go  to  lands  with  which  they  are 
not  so  familiar  as  those  closer  at  hand,  and  face  hardships  which  to 
English  people  are  almost  unknown — hardships  which  Australians 
themselves  have  often  to  overcome  by  bitter  experience.  Can  you 
wonder,  then,  that  the  tide  of  population  has  not  flowed  with  that 
immense  stream  which  has  been  possible  in  nearer  countries  ?  We 
have  also  had  financial  difficulties.  We  have  had  to  borrow  large 
sums  at  interest  in  order  to  construct  railways  as  State  enter- 
prises, which  here  have  been  constructed  by  private  capital.  In 
spite  of  these  and  other  difficulties  Australia  has  a  record  of  which 
she  is  proud.  It  is  the  work  of  children  of  the  Empire  whom  you 
have  sent  to  these  distant  lands.  In  regard  to  water  conservation, 
these  works  at  the  outset  may  create  a  loss  financially,  but 
indirectly  they  must  create  an  immediate  gain  because  we  shall  see 
rising  up  villages  and  towns  and  cities  as  by  a  magician's  wand, 
and  the  population  as  well  as  the  farms  will  be  a  richer  asset  than 
anything  we  now  possess.  We  require  money  to  do  that  work,  but 
I  hope  we  shall  not  feel  the  necessity  of  coming  even  to  those  in 
England  who  are  so  friendly  to  us.  I  am  thankful  to  know  that 
rising  almost  as  the  phoenix  from  its  ashes,  Australia  since  the 
drought  of  four  or  five  years  ago  is  getting  financially  stronger. 
In  New  South  Wales  last  year  from  our  primary  industries  we 
produced  no  less  than  fifty-one  million  sterling,  after  allowing  for 
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an  added  value  to  the  product  of  these  industries  by  treatment 
in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  this  from  a  population  of 
1.600,000*  Our  railways  and  .tramways,  on  which  £55,000,000 
have  been  expended,  last  year  paid  their  working  expenses  and 
interest,  and  left  a  surplus  of  half  a  million  sterling.  These 
railways  a  few  years  ago  were  an  embarrassment  financially. 
They  are  now  a  source  of  immense  profit.  The  waterworks  con- 
structed for  the  supply  of  towns  and  cities,  on  which  £10,000,000 
were  expended,  are  now  returning  a  rate  of  interest  equal  to  the 
rate  of  interest  we  have  to  pay  on  the  borrowed  money,  and  a  sink- 
ing fund  which  will  wipe  out  the  liability  in  the  course  of  thirty 
or  forty  years.  Of  our  debt  in  New  South  Wales,  which  totals 
£85, 000,000,  no  less  than  seventy-five  millions  sterling  is  repre- 
sented in  three  large  assets,  which  return  as  business  undertakings 
more  than  the  interest  on  the  money  borrowed,  plus  an  annual 
sinking  fund  instalment,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  half  a  million 
sterling.  These  facts  ought  to  give  us  heart  to  undertake  as 
another  business  undertaking  the  storage  of  water  to  supply  a 
season's  scarcity  in  order  that  we  may  aid  a  great  national  industry, 
the  pastoral  industry  (which  in  New  South  Wales  last  year  gave 
Us  nearly  twenty  millions  sterling  of ;  income),  and  so  place  that 
industry  above  the  vicissitudes  of  climate.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
financially  strong  enough  to  do  this  work  without  having  to  come 
to  London  for  a  loan.  In  the  last  three  years  New  South  Wales 
has  been  able  to  accumulate  surpluses  of  nearly  £197,000,  of 
4*2900,000,  and  of  £1, 500,000  respectively,  and  this  year  we 
shall  close  our  accounts  with  a  surplus  of  £2,000,000  —  nearly 
£5,000,000  in  four  years.  This  shows  we  shall  be  able  to  finance 
such  great  schemes  as  are  necessary  in  regard  to  water  conserva- 
tion and  irrigation  in  Australia.  I  am  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Coghlan, 
our  able  A  gent- General,  for  placing  the  information  on  this  subject 
so  lucidly  before  us.  I  think  that  a  knowledge  of  Australia  will 
tend  to  a  better  appreciation  of  her  difficulties,  and  insure  a  con* 
tinuation  of  that  sympathy  which  the  people  of  this  country  have 
always  extended  to  struggling  Colonists. 

Lieut.- General  Sir  Edward  HUTTON,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  In  1895, 
in  the  course  of  my  duty  in  New  South  Wales,  I  had  occasion  to 
ride  across  the  western  division  of  the  State  and  back,  a  distance 
of  about  1,000  miles,  and  as  the  result  of  what  I  saw,  based  on 
experience  previously  gained  in  Egypt,  1  read  a  paper  in  Sydney, 
inviting  attention  to  the  almost  limitless  potentialities  for  the 
pastoral  and  agricultural  industries  by  irrigation  and  water  con- 
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servation  in  the  area  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  at  the 
time  attracted  considerable  attention.  I,  moreover,  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  experts  from  India  and  Egypt  should,  in  conjunction  with 
local  experts,  closely  consider  and  report  upon  this  question.  As 
an  outcome  of  this  paper  and  suggestion  I  believe  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  in  1897  to  inquire  into  the  whole  system  of 
water  conservation  and  irrigation  in  the  western  districts  of  that 
important  State.  To  that  Commission,  I  think  Mr.  Coghlan  will 
allow,  is  largely  due  the  splendid  results  he  has  described  to  us  this 
evening.  One  point  I  would  like  to  impress  strongly  on  this 
audience,  and  that  is  that  after  all  the  undertakings  proposed  merely, 
as  it  were,  touch  the  fringe  of  future  possibilities  of  the  Continent  of 
Australia  in  regard  to  its  irrigation  potentialities.  Any  traveller  of 
ordinary  intelligence  who,  like  myself,  has  had  the  advantage  even 
at  the  end  of  a  serious  drought  of  riding  across  the  magnificent 
Western  Plains,  will  realise  that  only  water  is  required  to  make  the 
very  desert  laugh.  The  volume  of  water  allowed  under  existing 
conditions  to  run  to  waste  of  the  Darling  alone  is  hardly  realised 
by  English  people  or  even  by  Australians  themselves.  At  a  point 
where  with  my  horse,  the  water  only  reaching  its  hocks,  I  crossed 
the  Darling,  that  river  three  months  afterwards  was  forty  miles  in 
width.  In  other  words,  that  amount  of  water  was  passing  into  the 
sea  and  being  totally  lost.  In  India  at  the  present  time  I  believe 
that  no  less  than  51,000,000  acres  are  under  irrigation,  while  in 
the  United  States  within  the  last  few  years  the  question  has  been 
taken  in  hand  in  a  most  practical  form,  and  at  present  10,000,000 
acres  are  under  irrigation.  In  Egypt  only  5,500,000  are  under 
irrigation.  I  want  to  point  out  what  a  vast  future  there  is  in 
this  matter,  and  that  if  the  capitalists  of  Australia  and  of 
England  realise  the  vast  sources  of  wealth  which  are  to  be  tapped 
by  fertilising  the  splendid  plains  of  Australia,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  schemes  which  have  been  so  admirably 
brought  before  us. 

The  Hon.  George  RIDDOCH,  M.L.C.,  South  Australia  :  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  at  the  outset  the  forcible  manner  in  which  Mr.  Coghlan 
has  placed  his  views  before  us,  and  though  I  may  be  compelled  to 
a  certain  extent  to  differ  from  him,  I  think  that,  as  a  practical  man 
who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  Australia,  and  who  has  assisted  in  the 
development  of  the  country,  both  as  a  pastoralist  and  as  a  large 
cultivator,  having  had  as  much  as  8,000  acres  cultivated  at  one 
time,  I  have  some  qualification  to  speak  on  the  subject.  Some 
twelve  years  ago  I  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Australia  to  pay  a 
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visit  to  India,  and  the  Government,  recognising  that  I  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  question,  asked  me  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  irrigation  in  that  vast  country.  I  went  there  thinking  that 
irrigation  was  bound  to  be  a  good  thing  under  all  conditions.  It 
was  certainly  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  teeming  millions  of  that 
country  that  everything  should  be  done  to  utilise  every  acre  of 
land.  They  have  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  with  the  everlasting 
snow.  This  snow,  when  melted,  runs  through  level  and  very 
fertile  plains,  and  all  that  had  to  be  done  was  to  make  small  weirs 
across  the  rivers  and  divert  the  water  on  to  those  plains.  The 
area  was  immense.  The  labour  was  paid  for  at  something  like 
%d.  to  3d.  a  day.  Everything,  in  fact,  pointed  to  the  necessity  for 
irrigation,  and  also  to  its  success.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  how 
different  are  the  conditions  from  those  existing  in  Australia  as 
regards  area,  population,  the  cost  of  labour,  and  the  like.  We  had 
not  the  water  nor  the  high  mountain  ranges  giving  a  perpetual 
supply  from  melted  snow  at  the  time  required  ;  neither  had  we  the 
population  to  consume  the  produce.  The  conclusion  I  came  to 
was  that,  although  irrigation  under  certain  circumstances  and  on 
limited  areas  might  have  success,  in  Australia  it  could  not  be  carried 
on  on  anything  like  an  extensive  scale.  A  few  years  afterwards  I 
went  to  America,  and  received  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  there.  Again  I  found  the  conditions  quite  different.  Since 
then  I  have  visited  Egypt.  I  saw  the  Assouan  dam,  and,  of  course, 
appreciated  the  great  ingenuity  and  skill  displayed.  Altogether 
what  I  saw  convinced  me  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question 
of  irrigation,  and  that  in  Australia  we  ought  not  to  rush  into  these 
things  hastily.  Mr.  Coghlan  spoke  of  the  great  success  that  has 
attended  Mildura  and  Eenmark  Settlements,  but  I  think  that 
success  is  not  so  great  as  appears  on  the  surface.  The  Government 
of  Australia  have  put  a  duty  of  3d.  a  Ib.  on  raisins  and  currants, 
which  was  asked  for  by  the  settlers  as  being  necessary  to  make 
their  operations  pay.  This  has  gone  on,  and  they  have  produced 
raisins  and  currants  in  considerable  quantities,  and  as  a  result  they 
had  to  send  to  the  English  market  2,300  tons  of  raisins  last  year. 
These  were  sold  at  something  like  (2%d.  a  Ib.,  after  freight  had  been 
paid.  But  remember  that  the  people  who  consume  these  products 
in  Australia  are  paying  the  cost.  We  can  land  this  fruit  from 
England  and  elsewhere  at  tyd.  a  Ib.,  but  the  duty  of  3d.  a  Ib. 
increases  the  price  to  5^d.  or  5^d.  a  Ib.,  and  thus  the  people  of 
Australia  now.  in  order  to  keep  these  settlements  going,  are  having 
to  pay  3d.  a  Ib.  extra  on  the  raisins  and  currants  they  consume. 
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I  say  that  this  is  a  high  premium  to  pay  on  this  industry,  and  it 
will  be  very  much  worse  for  the  settlers  if  a  largely  increased  area 
is  put  under  these  crops,  as  the  more  they  export  the  less  will  be 
the  average  price  they  get.  In  the  last  few  days  I  have  read  in  the 
Australian  papers  that  these  same  settlers  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  duty  put  on  raisins  and  currants.  They  find  that  dates  are 
being  used  extensively,  and  they  are  putting  pressure  on  members 
of  Parliament  to  place  a  higher  duty  on  dates,  so  as  to  force  the 
people  to  use  their  raisins.  If  wo  go  in  for  anything  of  this  sort, 
what  I  say  is  that  we  should  do  so  with  our  eyes  open,  and  be  sure 
that  we  are  proceeding  on  sound  lines.  Time  will  not  admit  of  my 
entering  fully  into  the  question  in  the  exhaustive  way  Mr.  Coghlan 
has  ;  but,  as  he  has  referred  at  such  length  to  the  Murray  River,  and 
given  as  the  area  that  might  be  irrigated  by  the  water  gravitating 
from  the  rivers  comprising  the  Murray  system  as  80,000  miles, 
which  is,  roughly,  51,000,000  acres,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  average  flow  of  the  Murray  (taken  at  Morgan  after  all  the 
tributaries  had  joined)  for  a  period  of  ten  years  was  9,838  cubic  feet 
per  second  ;  and  the  average  flow  of  the  Nile  at  Assouan  (after  all 
tributaries  had  joined)  for  twenty  years,  the  period  during  which 
the  record  was  kept,  was  105,547  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  about 
eleven  times  that  of  the  Murray.  When  I  was  there  in  1905  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  irrigated  5,750,000  acres,  and  the  barrage  at 
Assouan  was  being  raised  20  feet  to  enable  water  to  be  supplied  to 
another  500,000  acres,  making  the  total  up  to  6,250,000  acres. 
In  the  same  proportion  the  Murray  water  would  irrigate  about 
600,000  acres  out  of  the  51,000,000  acres  we  have  been  informed  is 
available.  So  it  does  not  look  as  if  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
was  justifiable  in  the  conservation  of  water  for  irrigation  on  the 
Murray  River  system. 

Mr.  A.  P.  MATHESON  :  I  desire  to  congratulate  Mr.  Coghlan  on 
his  most  interesting  paper.  In  hearing  him  I  felt  a  keen  longing 
to  be  back  in  Australia.  It  is  a  country,  I  consider,  whose  capacity 
for  development  is  practically  illimitable,  and  one  has  a  feeling  that 
nature  there  is  far  more  liberal  in  rewarding  enterprise  than  in  a 
country  like  this.  Before  going  further  I  would  like  to  compliment 
Mr.  Riddoch  on  his  able  criticism,  which  exactly  touches  on  those 
economic  questions  which  have  got  to  be  faced,  and  which  the 
promoters  of  these  schemes  are  sometimes  apt  to  overlook.  On 
the  question  of  area  Mr.  Coghlan  speaks  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  square  miles  and  millions  of  acres  in  these  various  valleys,  all 
of  which  we  gather  are  available  for  irrigation.  At  the  same  time 
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he  calls  our  attention  incidentally  to  floods  sixty  miles  wide  along  the 
banks,  and  speaks  of  steamers  being  for  hours  out  of  sight  of  land, 
and  of  their  delivering  goods  twenty-five  miles  inland  from  the 
normal  bank.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  in  placing  these  figures 
before  us  Mr.  Coghlan  cut  out  the  land  which  is  subject  to  flood- 
water,  because  clearly  such  land  is  probably  unfitted  for  anything 
but  pastoral  purposes,  and,  besides,  these  floods  have  a  damaging 
effect  on  the  channels  for  irrigation.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  proposed  channels  would  be  of  such  altitudes  as 
to  avoid  any  risk  of  floods.  The  lecturer  did  not  allude  to  the 
fact  that  irrigation  schemes  must  be  followed  up  by  railways.  It 
is  useless  for  settlers  to  take  up  land  and  grow  things  unless 
railways  are  provided  to  carry  away  their  produce.  From  my 
knowledge  of  Western  Australia  I  should  say  that  from  five  to  ten 
miles  is  the  limit  beyond  which  it  does  not  prove  very  remunerative 
to  take  up  land  for  agricultural  purposes.  If  a  railway  system  is 
to  be  pushed  forward  large  sums  of  money  will,  of  course,  be 
required.  The  interest  on  the  sums  of  money  will  have  to  be  paid, 
and  the  settlers  will  have  to  provide  that  interest.  Of  course,  at 
the  present  time  the  largest  part  of  the  best  land  in  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales  in  the  rainfall  area  is  locked  up  in  pastoral 
estates,  and  we  all  know  that  before  long  a  Federal  progressive 
land  tax  will  result  in  these  estates  being  broken  up,  and  the 
tendency  will  be  to  hold  this  land  in  small  areas  of  less  than 
5,000  acres  each.  These  lands  will  then  all  come  under  cultivation 
and  support  a  large  population,  and  Mr.  Coghlan's  settlers  on  the 
irrigated  land  will  have  to  compete  economically  with  their  more 
favourably  situated  producers  on  the  coast.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  any  of  this  land  can  for  many  years  to 
come  be  economically  used  for  the  purpose  Mr.  Coghlan  has 
indicated,  and  he  himself  recognises  the  fact  that  this  competition 
must  arise.  If  I  had  had  the  time  I  should  have  liked  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  number  of  discrepancies  between  the  present  paper  and  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  same  subject  which  Mr.  Coghlan  published 
in  the  Statist  some  few  months  ago,  a  comparison  which  shows  a 
marked  difference  between  the  cost  of  these  works  as  calculated 
by  Mr.  Coghlan  then  and  now,  and  also  in  the  results  obtained  and 
the  area  which  would  come  under  irrigation,  and  I  consider  that  at 
present  it  is  hardly  safe  to  say,  as  Mr.  Coghlan  has  to-night,  that 
these  schemes  are  business  proposals  the  success  of  which  admits 
of  no  doubt,  and  that  they  are  outside  the  region  of  speculation. 
Senator  the  Hon.  Henry  ])OI$SON  (Tasmania)  :  Though  I  have 
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been  for  many  years  a  member  of  this  Institute,  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  attending  one  of  its  meetings,  and  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  congratulating  Sir  Frederick  Young  and  the 
committee  and  officers  on  the  magnificent  work  they  are  doing  in  the 
interests  of  the  Empire.  I  feel  sure  the  Institute  has  been  of  the 
greatest  use  to  those  who  come  to  visit  the  dear  old  Motherland.  It 
has  been  a  great  means  also  of  educating  the  citizens  of  the  Empire 
as  to  the  assets  and  resources  of  the  Empire.  It  has  taught  us  to 
"  think  Imperially,"  and  has  done  a  great  work  and  will  continue 
to  do  a  great  work  in  binding  the  Empire  together,  work  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  before  our  branch  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world.  As  a  lawyer  and  politician,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  know  much  about  irrigation.  It  does  nob  exactly  come  in  my 
way.  With  our  rivers,  rainfall,  and  climate  we  can  grow  almost 
anything  that  the  English  land  can  grow,  and  in  some  respects 
almost  better  than  you  can.  However,  we  do  irrigate  land  where 
we  grow  our  hops,  and  our  system  of  irrigation  by  gravitation,  for 
the  most  part  combined  with  a  magnificent  soil,  enables  ua  to 
grow  one  ton  of  hops  per  acre,  whereas  I  understand  Kent  grows 
only  half  that  amount.  In  regard  to  the  criticisms  of  the  paper, 
which  I  think  to  some  extent  are  fair,  I  would  remark  that  Mr. 
Coghlan,  of  course,  makes  the  most  of  his  case.  But  even  sup- 
posing you  divide  his  figures  by  one-half,  I  believe  he  is  quite  right 
in  saying  that  the  possibilities  of  irrigation  in  Australia  are  simply 
enormous.  I  believe  that  in  Australia  we  have  the  land  and  the 
possibilities  with  our  water  supply  of  growing  food  for  the  whole 
of  this  mighty  Empire,  no  matter  how  you  may  increase,  and  on 
that  point  I  would  remark  that  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  are  not 
increasing  your  population  at  the  rate  you  formerly  did. 

Mr.  M.  d'Arblay  BUKNEY  :  I  have  listened  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Coghlan's  most  interesting  paper.  It  has  been 
almost  suggested  that  Mildura  has  been  bolstered  up  for  the  benefit 
of  the  settlers  there.  Now,  I  would  point  out  that  as  pioneers  they 
have  been  a  means  of  enlightenment  and  of  education,  an  object- 
lesson  to  the  whole  of  Australia,  and  every  credit  should  be  given 
to  them  on  that  score.  This  pioneer  spot  by  no  means  represents 
the  last  word  that  is  to  be  said  concerning  the  cultivation  of  special 
crops.  There  are  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  tobacco  and  the  like,  all  of 
which,  I  hold,  possess  great  possibilities.  Though  Mr.  Eiddoch's 
criticisms  may  have  considerable  weight,  we  should  remember  that 
this  particular  settlement  was  started  by  men  who  spent  the  whole 
of  their  time  and  money  there,  and  so  far  they  have  achieved  a 
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worderful  record.  Last  year  there  was  a  large  surplus  available 
for  exports,  and  this  year  I  have  heard  that  the  total  product  of 
dried  grapes  (raisins,  sultanas,  and  currants)  will  be  3,500  tons,  and 
the  quality  is  second  to  none  in  the  world.  I  think  the  lecture  is  of 
great  educational  value  as  showing  the  possibilities  which  exist  in 
our  Colonies. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.)  :  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  now  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  lecturer.  ;  His  paper  has  given  rise  to  varied  expressions  of 
opinion,  more  so  than  we  sometimes  have  in  this  room.  It  will  be  a 
dangerous  thing,  we  shall  admit,  for  any  country  to  go  in  for  great 
schemes  of  irrigation  without  fully  considering  the  cost  and  pro- 
bable results.  Two  of  the  speakers  at  least  appeared  rather  to 
throw  cold  water  on  irrigation  schemes.  It  was  not  exactly  that 
that  they  intended  to,  do ;  they  were  more  inclined  to  dry  them  up. 
Mr.  Coghlan  made  it  clear  he  was  not  considering  merely  the 
production  of  garden  fruits,  that  he  had  a  wider  object  in  view,  and 
that  was  to  assist  the  grower  of  staple  crops,  and  also  the  grazier 
and  pastoralist  in  their  work.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  we 
ought  to  consider  irrigation.  In  places  properly  chosen  and  with 
works  properly  carried  out  I  feel  sure  that  the  conservation  of  water 
must  prove  in  the  long  run  as  useful  and  beneficial  to  Australia 
as  it  has  to  India  and  Egypt.  The  conditions  of  every  country 
differ,  but  no  country  can  get  on  without  the  help  of  water,  and  if 
people  can  only  get  water  at  the  proper  time  they  may  feel  sure 
that  their  efforts  on  the  land  will  not  be  thrown  away.  Take  the 
case  of  the  Nile.  The  first  dam  at  Assouan  was  intended  to  suit 
Egypt  for  some  years.  It  was  very  soon  found  absolutely  necessary 
that  more  water  should  be  stored  in  order  to  bring  more  land  under 
its  influence.  If  at  Mildura  and  Eenmark  the  irrigation  after  many 
vicissitudes — I  allow  in  one  case — has  proved  a  benefit,  surely  we 
may  think  that  when  we  come  to  supply  water  on  a  far  larger  scale 
the  results  will  be  good.  No  doubt  whenever  there  is  a  question  of 
having  to  spend  money  and  to  undertake  works  in  which  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  risk,  and  the  benefits  of  which  cannot  be  im- 
mediately seen,  there  will  be  those  who  will  cry  "  Wait."  I  should 
say  that  Australia  has  waited  a  long  time  before  taking  advantage  of 
what  nature  does  give  her.  At  some  time  or  other  nature  does 
give  Australia  plenty  of  water,  more  especially  in  the  parts  of  which 
we  are  thinking,  and  that  water  rung  largely  to  waste.  Water  is 
required  in  Australia  still  more  than  in  England,  and  I  think  the 
right  course  is  the  one  which  the  Governments  of  the  different 
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States  are  disposed  to  take,  namely,  to  conserve  water,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  meet  droughts  when  they  occur,  and  shall  not  when 
the  droughts  do  occur  have  to  lament  that  they  had  not  saved  the 
water. 

Mr.  COGHLAN  :  Lord  Jersey  has  put.  me  under  a  great  obligation 
in  having  most  effectually  answered  the  somewhat  pessimistic 
utterances  of  my  critics.  Lieut.-General  Hutton  required  no 
apology  for  anything  he  had  to  say,  because,  after  all,  he  was  the 
very  first  man  in  New  South  Wales  who  forced  this  question  into 
popular  notice.  It  was  what  he  saw  on  his  memorable  ride  and 
what  he  wrote  afterwards  that  first  directed  attention  to  this 
matter.  I  think  we  have  had  too  many  pessimists  amongst  us, 
and  but  for  them  we  should  have  been  in  the  midst  of  irrigation 
long  ago.  However,  we  have  not  rushed  at  anything,  but  have  taken 
things  very  quietly — perhaps  far  too  quietly.  The  projected  works 
are  the  result  of  deep  investigation  by  competent  men,  not  men 
who  merely  wished  to  make  money  out  of  them,  but  engineers  of 
the  highest  standing.  The  Government  have  sent  their  engineers 
all  over  the  world,  and  as  the  result  of  their  critical  investigations 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  certain  amount  of  irri- 
gation work  can  be  done.  I  think  you  cannot  expect  me  at  a 
meeting  of  this  kind  to  offer  any  reply  to  the  small  remarks  and 
criticisms  of  my  paper  made  by  Mr.  Matheson.  I  do  not  pretend  I 
have  myself  made  all  the  investigations,  gauged  all  these  rivers,  or 
that  I  went  up  these  mountains ;  all  my  statements  are  based 
on  the  investigations  of  those  who  have  traversed  the  country  and 
taken  the  levels  and  proved  that  irrigation  is  possible  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  possible.  We  are  not  so  imbecile  as  to  think 
that  we  can  irrigate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles — that 
there  is  a  vast  area  adapted  for  irrigation,  far  larger  than  we  can 
irrigate  from  known  sources.  We  shall  have  to  proceed  step  by 
step  and  from  success  to  success.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  work  at 
Barren  Jack,  for  instance,  will  be  an  enormous  success.  As  regards 
the  alleged  discrepancies  between  my  articles  in  the  Statist  and  my 
present  paper,  I  can  only  say  that  later  information  has  enabled 
me  to  give  you  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Matheson  is 
quite  right  about  the  railways,  but  his  advice  was  hardly  needed. 
It  would  be  an  idle  thing  to  start  irrigation  works  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  railways,  but  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  the 
railways  are  already  in  the  districts  proposed  to  be  irrigated.  We 
are  not  going  to  run  into  any  extravagances,  but  we  can  do  a  great 
deal,  and  we  believe  that  irrigation  will  for  one  thing  add  consider- 
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ably  to  our  population,  which  is  what  we  greatly  need.  I  will  now 
ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Henry  WEEDON  (M.L.A.  Victoria,  Lord  Mayor  of  Melbourne), 
in  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks,  said  that  nobody  could  have  had  a 
heartier  welcome  than  Lord  and  Lady  Jersey  when  they  went  to 
Australia  last  year,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  everybody  was  look- 
ing forward  to  another  visit  before  long.  He  was  glad  to  think  that 
Mr.  Coghlan  had  not  treated  this  subject  in  a  parochial  spirit,  but 
as  an  Australian,  and  had  given  other  States  every  credit  for  what 
they  had  done.  The  present  meeting  was  a  proof  that  an  audience 
could  be  got  together  to  hear  a  paper  of -practical  interest  on  a  sub- 
ject relating  to  the  Colonies. 

Lord  JEBSEY  responded,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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Mitra,  S.  M. — Indian  Problems.    8vo.    Pp.  xxvii-404.    London  : 

John  Murray.     1908.     (Price  7s.  Qd.) 

This  work  may  be  described  as  an  effective  reply  to  those  critics  of  the 
Government  of  India  who  from  time  to  time  have  set  forth  exaggerated 
and  unwarranted  accounts  either  in  public  speeches  or  in  books  of  the 
condition  of  that  great  Empire.  Mr.  Mitra  is  a  student  of  high  repute, 
and  as  a  practising  advocate  and  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  has  had 
opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  at  first  hand  and  forming  opinions 
thereon.  Whilst  giving  every  credit  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  Indian  affairs,  Mr.  Mitra  does  not  for  a  moment 
attempt  to  uphold  that  British  administration  of  India  is  not  capable  of 
great  improvement.  In  fact,  he  foresees  that  the  profound  indifference 
of  British  statesmen  to  Indian  affairs,  if  much  longer  continued,  is  likely 
to  break  the  spell  of  British  prestige  in  India,  especially  as  certain  faddists 
systematically  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  ferreting  out  isolated  instances  of 
alleged  or  possibly  real  injustice,  and  attempt  to  shape  formless  and 
sporadic  discontent  into  a  single  and  continuous  outcry  against  imaginary 
widespread  oppression.  He  readily  acknowledges  the  benefits  introduced 
by  the  British  into  India,  but  as  freely  exposes  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
Government  in  dealing  with  alien  races,  and  chiefly  through  the  want 
of  proper  information  concerning  the  thoughts,  sentiments,  hopes,  and 
aspirations  of  the  natives  of  India.  Mr.  Mitra  advocates  Free  Trade  for 
India,  refers  at  some  length  to  the  educational  policy,  and  commends  the 
partition  of  Bengal.  He  deals  somewhat  exhaustively  with  the  subject 
of  Indian  famines,  and  discusses  many  points  affecting  the  future  trade 
relations  of  India  and  the  United  Kingdom,  not  the  least  important 
being  the  establishment  in  London  of  an  Indian  Commercial  Intelligence 
Bureau  to  amass  and  carefully  edit  all  kinds  of  Indian  trade  informa- 
tion for  the  proper  guidance  of  people  intending  to  have  commercial 
dealings  with  India,  to  which  should  be  attached  natives  of  India  to 
advise  as  to  the  thousand  and  one  things  regarding  caste  and  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Hindus,  which  can  never  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
Europeans.  Mr.  Mitra's  excellent  book  will  do  good.  It  is  full  of 
suggestive  matter  which  is  of  vast  importance  to  students  of  Indian 
government,  trade,  industries,  &c.,  and  will  assist  in  elucidating  many 
questions  which  are  but  little  understood  by  those  residing  in  other  partg 
of  the  world. 
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Koth,  H.  Ling, — The  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  Port  Mackay, 
Queensland.  Sm.  4to.  Pp.  viii-114.  Halifax :  F.  King  & 
Sons,  Ltd.  (Price  10s.  Qd.) 

Mr.  Ling  Koth  is  well  known  as  a  student  of  Colonial  history  and  an 
author  of  no  mean  repute  of  numerous  works  bearing  upon  the  anthro- 
pological side  of  the  subject.  As  an  old  resident  of  Mackay,  and  in  fact 
one  who  took  part  in  its  early  development,  Mr.  Roth  has  gathered 
together  from  time  to  time  numerous  notes,  and  has  devoted  a  large 
amount  of  time  ta  research  work  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Record 
Office  in  order  to  obtain  any  particulars  which  might  throw  further  light 
on  the  doings  of  the  early  explorers  of  the  coast,  or  which  might  confirm 
what  has  been  published  elsewhere.  He  has  further  extended  his  inquiries 
to  the  numerous  printed  records  of  the  voyages  of  the  early  navigators 
and  the  journals  of  the  various  explorers  who  assisted  in  the  discovery 
and  exploration  of  the  country.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  discovery 
of  the  East  Coast  of  Australia,  where  Port  Mackay  is  situated,  was  the 
achievement  of  Captain  Cook,  and  that  from  that  time  up  to  the  year 
1867,  to  which  year  the  narrative  extends,  much  was  done  in  the  way  of 
exploration,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  great  has  been  the  self-imposed 
task  of  Mr.  Roth  in  gathering  from  every  available  source  any  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  Mackay,  which  is  now  a  thriving  city  and  the  centre  of 
the  sugar-growing  district  of  northern  Queensland.  In  the  course  of  his 
narrative  Mr.  Roth  gives,  when  necessary,  fairly  full  extracts  from  the 
.journals  of  Leichhardt  and  other  explorers,  and  also  embodies  an 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Captain  John  Mackay,  who  was  the  leader 
of  a  party  from  New  South  Wales  organised  to  search  for  grazing  country, 
and  after  whom  the  district  was  named.  Captain  Mackay's  narrative, 
together  with  other  notes,  were  given  to  Mr.  Roth  by  Mackay  himself  in 
the  year  1882,  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  they  have  been  previously 
published.  Following  an  account  of  the  course  of  exploration  the  author 
gives  some  descriptions  of  social  gatherings,  the  clearing  of  the  scrub  to 
make  way  for  the  first  public  buildings,  and  other  items  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  foundation  of  a  new  town.  He  further  introduces 
the  names  of  many  of  the  first  settlers,  and  those  who  know  anything 
of  Queensland  will  at  once  recognise  the  names  of  such  old  friends  of  the 
State  as  Charles  and  E.  S.  Rawson,  Alexander  Shiels,  Captain  W.  R. 
Goodall,  Commander  G.  P.  Heath,  John  Spiller,  who  planted  the  first 
sugar  cane  at  Port  Mackay,  D.  H.  Dalrymple,  and  others  who  were 
originally  identified  with  the  town.  It  may  also  interest  readers  in  this 
country  to  know  that  Mackay  was  once  the  home  of  Madame  Melba. 
Many  interesting  incidents  are  referred  to  which  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
first  occupation  of  the  country  and  of  the  first  buildings  erected  in  the 
town.  Although  the  events  related  took  place  only  about  forty  years  ago, 
and  many  of  the  pioneers  are  still  living,  it  is  difficult  at  the  present  time 
to  realise  the  wilderness  of  the  site  of  the  town  as  it  was  at  that  time. 
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The  book  should  ha,ve  a  large  circulation  in  Australia,  and  should  find 
a  place  in  all  the  literary  institutions  of  the  various  States  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  should  further  prove  of  interest  to  those  who  have 
followed  the  course  of  Australian  history  and  development,  as  it  deals 
with  a  subject  which  is  common  to  all  parts  of  the  Island  Continent. 
The  illustrations  have  been  gathered  together  from  various  sources  and 
are  of  the  year  1866  and  onwards. 

Stratton,  Alfred  William.— Lexers  from  India.  With  a  Memoir 
by  his  Wife,  Anna  Booth  Stratton.  8vo.  Pp.  xiv-368. 
London  :  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.  1908.  (Price  10s.  Gd.) 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Alfred  William  Stratton  is  one  of  great  arid 
abiding  interest.  Born  in  Canada  only  forty-two  years  ago,  of  modest 
parentage,  he  passed  through  the  primary  schools  of  Toronto  and  obtained 
various  scholarships.  In  1883  he  entered  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
in  his  third  and  fourth  college  years  his  task  as  a  specialist  began  to  show 
itself,  carrying  him  outside  of  classics  into  the  study  of  the  development 
of  languages  in  general  and  of  Sanskrit  in  particular.  He  pursued  his 
philological  work  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore,  partly 
because  of  the  excellence  of  the  Oriental  Department  there  and  partly 
because  he  wished  to  come  under  the  teaching  of  Professor  Bloomfield, 
the  well-known  Orientalist.  From  this  period  the  short  but  brilliant 
.  career  of  the  young  scholar  may  be  dated,  for  very  shortly  afterwards  the 
great  event  which  revolutionised  his  life  took  place.  In  the  year  1899  he 
was  selected  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Stein  in  the  office  of  Registrar  of  the 
Punjab  University  and  Principal  of  the  Oriental  College  at  Lahore, 
a  position  he  proved  himself  so  well  fitted  for  and  in  which  he  made  a 
name  which  will  always  be  respected  and  revered  by  those  connected 
with  both  the  University  and  College.  Mr.  Stratton  was  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  those  he  served,  and  his  letters  clearly 
show  how  devoted  he  was  to  his  life's  work  and  how  great  a  friend  he  was 
of  high  education  in  India.  This  record  of  his  life,  which  has  been  edited 
by  his  widow,  who  also  contributes  a  short  memoir,  appeals  equally  to 
students  of  India  and  the  general  reader,  who  will  find  many  interesting 
details  regarding  North-Western  India  and  Kashmir,  through  which 
Mr.  Stratton  made  extended  travels  during  his  vacations,  written  by  an 
unbiassed  yet  sympathetic  observer  of  Hindu  life  and  character. 

Wright,  Herbert. — The  Ceylon  Manual  (for  the  use  of  Officials). 
Edited  for  1908  by  E.  B.  F.  Sueter.  8vo.  Pp.  xxxviii-677. 
London  :  Edward  Stanford.  Colombo  :  A.  M.  and  J.  Ferguson. 
(Price  6s.  6d.) 

The  present  issue  of  "The  Ceylon  Manual "  does  not  differ  in  character 
from  the  editions  of  1904  and  1905.  The  contents  have  been  revised  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1907,  and  the  information  generally  is  of  the  utmost 
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value  to  those  identified  with  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Colony.  It  is 
further  a  handy  work  of  reference  regarding  the  history,  statistics,  and 
general  administration  of  the  island,  and  contains  full  details  of  all  the 
departments  of  Government,  the  Colonial  regulations,  and  the  special 
minutes  applying  to  each.  The  "  Manual,"  which  was  originally  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Herbert  Wright,  has  been  edited  on  the  present  occasion  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  F.  Sueter,  who  has  added  a  useful  account  of  the  provinces  of 
the  island,  which  will  prove  of  service  for  reference  purposes. 

De  Lesdain,  Count. — From  PeJcin  to  Sikkim,  through  the  Ordos, 
the  Gobi  Desert,  and  Tibet.  8vo.  Pp.  xii — 301.  London : 
John  Murray.  1908.  (Price  12s.) 

The  journey  performed  by  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Lesdain  during 
the  years  1904-1905  was  a  remarkable  one,  all  the  more  so  from  its 
having  been  their  wedding  tour.  It  is  seldom  that  a  lady  at  such  a  time 
undertakes  a  tour  of  this  kind,  in  what  can  only  be  described  as  a  wild 
and  unknown  region,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  discomforts  incidental 
to  so  long  and  dangerous  a  journey.  Still,  in  spite  of  hardships  which 
always  accompany  the  daring  explorer,  the  Comte  and  his  young  wife 
had  the  satisfaction  of  having  for  the  first  time  crossed  Tibet  from 
north  to  south,  and  of  having  entered  India  from  China,  while  those  who 
had  previously  attempted  such  a  journey  had  met  with  pitiable  failure. 
The  motive  prompting  him  to  undertake  the  journey  was  not  the  simple 
desire  for  notoriety  or  the  reckless  craving  for  adventure,  but  the  more 
laudable  one  of  increasing  the  geographical  knowledge  of  our  day ;  and  in 
this  the  travellers  were  thoroughly  successful,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
work  furnishes  notes  on  the  people,  the  scenery,  and  incidents  of  travel 
which  all  assist  in  making  an  entertaining  and  readable  book.  A  par- 
ticularly interesting  account  is  given  of  the  buried  cities  of  Alashan  which 
used  to  flourish  on  the  banks  of  the  now  deserted  Yellow  Eiver,  and  of 
the  many  temples  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  country.  The 
observations  upon  the  natural  features  of  the  country  passed  through,  and 
the  many  references  to  the  geological  problems,  are  both  sensible  and 
valuable.  The  reader  will  gain  some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  country, 
of  its  inhospitable  barrenness,  and  of  the  hardships  which  have  to  be 
negotiated  by  those  breaking  new  ground  in  the  pursuit  of  exploration. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  contains  an  interesting  preface  written  by 
Mr.  John  Murray. 

Fuller,  Robert  H.  (M.A.,  Oxon.). — South  Africa  at  Home.    12mo. 

Pp.  xiii-236.  London  :  George  Newnes,  Ltd.   1908.    (Price  5s.) 

As  Head  Master  of   Dale   College.  King  Williamstown,  the  leading 

educational  institution  on  the  frontier  of  Cape  Colony,  Mr.  Fuller  is  well 

qualified  to  give  an  account  of  South  Africa  as  it  appears  to  the  resident 

of  the  country.     He  has  devoted  his  attention  to  those  questions  which 

appeal  most  strongly  to  the  general  public  both  here  and  in  South  Africa 
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at  the  present  time,' and  his  work  maybe  classed  as  an  up-to-date  account 
of  South  Africa,  contributed  by  one  who  has  given  the  best  part  of  his 
life  to  a  study  of  those  problems  which  are  closely  identified  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  His  opening  chapter  gives  a  general 
description  of  South  Africa,  with  its  scattered  homesteads  and  vast  open 
veldt,  its  animal  life  in  the  mountain  kloofs  and  the  open  plains.  Special 
attention  is  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  differing  characteristics  of 
Briton,  Boer,  and  Native,  and  the  various  occupations  and  industries  of 
the  country  are  fully  dealt  with.  Mr.  Fuller  describes  in  most  graphic 
style  life  on  the  farm  in  South  Africa  and  the  delightful  hospitality  which 
is  extended  to  all  comers,  "  where  convention  has  only  its  gracious  side, 
where  there  are  not  only  good  horses  but  also  a  free  veldt  to  gallop  over, 
sport  to  entice  you,  air  for  the  most  part  like  a  whiff  from  the  empyrean 
heights  to  inspire  you,  and  a  sky  with  its  arch  of  loving  blue  unflecked 
by  cloud  to  charm  you."  The  work  is  in  every  way  an  admirable  one,  as 
it  supplies  a  correct  view  of  everyday  life  in  South  Africa,  and  gives  a  true 
picture  of  the  people  in  town  and  country. 

Ford,  Jos.  C.,  and  Cimdall,  Frank  (F.S.A.).— The  Handbook  of 
Jamaica  for  1908.  8vo.  Pp.  viii-590.  London  :  Edward 
Stanford.  Jamaica  :  Government  Printer.  (Price  7s.  6d.) 

The  "Jamaica  Handbook"  maintains  its  reputation  as  a  work  of 
reference  of  high  repute.  It  has  again  been  edited  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Ford  and 
Mr.  Frank  Cundall,  and  is  replete  with  information  concerning  the 
history,  progress,  and  development  of  the  island,  which  is  based  upon 
official  and  other  reliable  records,  and  is  thoroughly  up-to-date.  The 
numerous  sections  into  which  it  is  divided  cover  every  question  upon 
which  information  may  be  required.  Whether  it  is  the  trader,  the  visitor, 
the  student,  the  politician,  or  those  in  search  of  facts  regarding  the 
general  condition  of  the  Colony,  it  is  certain  that  a  reference  to  this  handy 
volume  will  supply  what  is  required.  In  fact  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
no  other  work  supplies  so  complete  and  at  the  same  time  so  succinct  an 
account  of  the  past  and  present  conditions  of  life  in  Jamaica. 

Charlton,   Captain  (D.S.O.,   F.R.G.S.).—  A  Hausa   Heading  Book. 
12tno.  Pp.  127.  London  :  Henry  Frowde.    1908.    (Price  4s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  collection  of  texts  reproduced  in  facsimile  from  native  manu- 
scripts, arranged  for  the  use  of  beginners  and  also  advanced  students  of 
the  Hausa  language,  which  possesses  many  beauties  both  of  construction 
and  of  expression,  and  abounds  in  proverbs  and  proverbial  sayings.  The 
work  will  prove  of  service  to  the  elementary  student  by  means  of  a  close 
study  of  the  transliterations  in  conjunction  with  the  simple  grammatical 
notes,  and  will  also  assist  in  promoting  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Hausa 
language  generally. 
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Letters  from  an  Egyptian  to  an  English  Politician  upon  the 
Affairs  of  Egypt.  12mo.  Pp.  xii-177.  London :  George 
Routledge  &  Sons.  1908.  (Price  2s.  6d.) 

The  series  of  letters  which  appear  in  this  work  were  written  three  years 
ago,  and  contain  the  judgments  of  a  travelled  and  enlightened  Egyptian 
who  has  compared  notes  with  competent  Europeans  on  the  administra- 
tion of  Egypt  as  controlled  by  the  British  Agency.  The  main  object  of 
the  writer,  who  unfortunately  for  the  cause  he  has  so  much  at  heart  with- 
holds his  name  from  publication,  is  to  endeavour  to  bring  under  notice 
matters  affecting  the  administration  of  Egypt  which  appear  to  him  to  be 
capable  of  amendment,  and  to  draw  particular  attention  to  such  questions 
as  the  administration  of  justice,  public  and  private  sanitation,  city  im- 
provement, poor  relief,  appointment  of  officials,  agricultiiral  training  and 
supervision,  and  education  in  general.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
writer  are  the  results  of  far-reaching  inquiry  and  research  amongst  those 
who  represent  the  governed  class,  and  the  writer  states  a  case  on  their 
behalf  in  strong  and  emphatic  terms.  In  his  endeavour  to  disarm 
British  resentment  of  the  views  expressed,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  J.  M- 
Robertson,  M.P.,  who  contributes  an  introduction  to  the  letters,  that  the 
writer  not  only  pays  emphatic  tribute  to  the  financial  and  other  reforma- 
tive work  of  Lord  Cromer,  but  passes  some  of  his  most  stringent  criti- 
cism upon  the  French  system  of  law  under  which  Egypt  lives.  It  is  not 
proposed  here  to  comment  in  any  way  upon  what  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  debatable  subject,  but  simply  to  draw  attention  to  the  work  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  to  study  the  various  aspects  of  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  question. 

Mercer,  W.  H.  (C.M.G.),  and  Collins,  A.  E.— Eecords  of  Colonial 
Officers,  extracted  from  the  Colonial  Office  List.  1908.  8vo. 
Pp.  179.  London  :  Waterlow  &  Sons.  (Price  2s.  Qd.} 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  biographical  section  of  the  "  Colonial  Office  List," 
and  records  the  servies  of  Colonial  officials  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
It  is  necessarily  incomplete,  but  the  editors  make  a  strong  appeal  for 
assistance  in  order  that  this  useful  feature  of  the  larger  work  may  be 
extended  and  improved,  and  so  become  useful  as  a  record  of  the  services 
of  the  officers  of  the  whole  of  the  Civil  Service  of  Greater  Britain. 

Reynolds-Ball,  Eustace  (F.R.G.S.) — Mediterranean  Winter  Ecsorts. 
12mo.  Pp.  xxx-646.  London :  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney. 
1908.  (Price  6s.) 

The  Mediterranean  Guide,  compiled  by  Mr.  Reynolds-Ball,  has  now 
reached  a  sixth  edition,  and  contains  so  much  fresh  and  additional  matter 
that  it  may  be  classed  a  new  work.  In  describing  the  various  winter 
resorts  which'are  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
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author  has  adopted  a  uniform  method  of  treatment  which  embraces  the 
chief  points  of  interest  for  the  tourist,  and  sets  forth  the  climatic  condi- 
tions, amusements,  sport,  the  principal  attractions  and  places  of  interest. 
The  sections  giving  details  of  British  possessions  include  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Cyprus,  together  with  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  Travellers  to  any  of  these 
places  should  be  provided  with  this  excellent  and  compact  guide  book, 
which  contains  the  information  most  required  by  those  who  desire  to 
become  acquainted  before  leaving  England  with  the  customs  and  pecu- 
liarities of  those  health  resorts,  and  to  gain  some  practical  information  as 
to  the  probable  cost  of  living,  travelling,  &c. 

Willis,  J.  C.  (Sc.D.,  F.L.S.).— Ceylon,  and  Handbook  for  the 
Resident  and  the  Traveller.  8vo.  Pp.  24G-iv.  Colombo : 
Apothecaries  Co.  London  :  Dulau  &  Co.  1907.  (Price  5s.) 

The  varied  beauties  and  attractions  of  Ceylon  are  admirably  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Willis  in  the  handbook  which  he  has  compiled  for  the  use  of  the 
resident  and  traveller.  Appearing  at  the  same  time  as  the  excellent  work 
of  Mr.  H.  W.  Cave,  which  was  recently  noticed  in  this  Journal,  it  may  be 
thought  that  there  is  not  room  for  two  similar  works  which  relate  to  one 
and  the  same  subject,  but  a  comparison  of  the  two  books  will  lead  the 
reader  to  the  conclusion  that  both  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by 
those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  visit  this  beautiful  Eastern  Colony.  Mr. 
Willis,  whilst  giving  special  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  tourist, 
has  dealt  also  with  questions  of  local  value  and  importance,  and  has  so 
curtailed  his  material  as  to  bring  it  within  the  bounds  of  a  convenient 
and  handy  work  of  reference.  "His  own  knowledge  of  the  island,  com- 
bined with  the  assistance  of  several  well-known  residents,  has  ensured 
strict  accuracy,  which  is  essential,  in  order  that  misstatements  and  exag- 
gerations may  not  mislead  those  for  whose  benefit  the  book  is  mainly 
intended.  The  material  gathered  together  is  divided  into  four  sections, 
embracing  Physical  Features,  History,  People,  Archaeology,  &c.,  descriptive 
and  sport.  He  points  out  how  the  time  of  the  tourist  in  Cej-lon  may  be 
utilised  to  the  best  advantage,  and  also  describes  the  various  routes  to  the 
chief  centres  of  attraction.  The  illustrations  are  both  numerous  and  well 
selected,  and  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  scenery,  public  buildings,  and 
industries  of  the  island. 

Gordon,  E.  M. — Indian  Folk  Tales,  being  Side-lights  on  Village 
Life  in  Bilaspore,  Central  Provinces.  12mo.  Pp.  xii-99. 
London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1908.  (Price  3s.  Gd.) 

In  order  to  gain  a  practical  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  the  people  of 
any  country  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  live  amongst  them  but  to  speak 
with  them  in  their  own  dialect  and  understand  the  exact  significance  of 
their  most  common  words,  both  in  work  and  play.  Such  qualifications 
have  been  gained  by  Mr.  Gordon  during  a  residence  of  sixteen  years  in 
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the  Bilaspore  district  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India,  and  in  the  book 
Under  notice  he  has  set  forth  a  large  amount  of  information  regarding 
the  people  of  the  district,  together  with  their  habits  and  customs,  their 
folk  tales  and  proverbs,  their  superstitions,  and  their  beliefs  and  practices. 
The  book  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  which  is  capable  of  being  utilised 
by  students  of  mankind  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  special  investiga- 
tions, and  by  assisting  officials  and  others  going  to  the  district  for  the 
-first  time  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  people  and  their  ways. 

Pearse,  Colonel  Hugh. — Memoir  of.  the  Life  and  Military  Services 
of  Viscount  Lake,  Baron  Lake  of  Delhi  and  Laswaree,  1744- 
1808.  8vo,  Pp.  ix-481.  London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
1908.  (Price  15s.) 

The  record  of  Lord  Lake's  life  and  services  has  been  written  in  the 
hope  of  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  memory  of  a  soldier  who  played  no 
email  part  in  the  creation  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and  whose  irresistible 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  courage  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion of  every  loyal  British  subject.  Lord  Lake  served  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  but  it  was  in  India  where  he  made  his  name  and  where  he 
earned  that  distinction  which  is  the  reward  of  honourable  and  faithful 
service  combined  with  good  judgment,  skill,  and  promptitude  of  decision. 
The  Comparative  oblivion  into  which  his  career  fell  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  contemporaneous  fame  of  Wellington,  which  dwarfed 
the  reputations  of  all  soldiers  of  that  period.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  services  of  Lord  Lake  entitle  him  to  a  place 
in  the  annals  of  India,  and  upon  that  ground  Colonel  Pearse's  biography 
will  be  welcomed,  and  will  prove  a  useful  addition  to  the  literature 
dealing  with  the  early  history  of  our  Indian  Empire.  He  was  appointed 
Commander-in-chief  in  India  in  the  year  1800,  and  for  seven  years 
was  engaged  in  pacifying  the  country  and  in  taking  part  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  French  influence  there.  His  great  abilities  as  a  leader  of  men 
and  his  keen  sense  of  duty,  more  especially  when  emergency  demanded 
it,  were  prominent  factors  throughout  his  career,  and  are  dealt  with  at 
length  in  the  pages  of  Colonel  Pearse's  well-written  and-  interesting 
biography,  which  further  describes  the  methods  and  achievements  of  a 
commander  who  has  rarely  been  excelled  on  the  battlefield,  and  whose 
energy,  courage,  animation,  and  sympathy  gave  him  the  magnetic 
influence  over  his  soldiers  of  all  races  that  carried  him  so  often  to  victory 
in  the  face  of  difficulties  and  odds  that  seemed  overpowering. 

Oaten,  Edward  Farley  (B.A.,  LL.B.).— A  Sketch  of  Anglo-Indian 

Literature    (The    Le    Bas    Prize    Essay    for    1907).      12mo. 

Pp.  xiii-215.     London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co. 

1908.     (Price  8s.  Gd.) 

This  sketch  of  Anglo-Indian  literature  formed    the  subject  of  the 

Cambridge  University  Le  Bas  Prize  for  the  year  1907.     The  author  in 
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his  introductory  remarks  complains  of  the  lack  of  Anglo-Indian  produc- 
tions in  the  histories  of  modern  English  literature,  a  complaint  which 
equally  applies  to  the  literature  of  the  British  Colonies.  In  the  educa- 
tion of  the  modern  public  librarian  the  literature  of  the  British  Colonies 
and  dependencies  is  comparatively  ignored,  as  being  outside  the  pale  of 
their  studies  and  a  subject  upon  which  the  barest  knowledge  is  required. 
In  spite  of  continued  efforts  to  stimulate  a  better  understanding  of  this 
important  branch  of  literature,  but  scant  improvement  has  been  made 
during  recent  years.  Mr.  Oaten's  book  may  therefore  assist  in  spreading 
a  knowledge  of  Anglo -Indian  literature  among  those  who  are  expected 
to  be  cognisant  of  the  leading  works  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  That 
he  has  devoted  much  study  and  research  to  the  subject  is  evident  from 
his  introductory  chapter,  and  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  a  mass  of 
literature  upon  one  special  subject  has  been  ably  and  efficiently  con- 
ducted. He  has  divided  his  essay  into  eight  chapters,  in  which  he  deals 
with  the  beginnings  of  Anglo-Indian  literature,  taking  the  year  1783, 
when  Sir  William  Jones,  the  great  Orientalist,  who  became  the  first 
Anglo-Indian  poet,  arrived  in  the  country,  as  a  starting  point.  This  is 
followed  by  sketches  of  the  work  of  the  lesser  poets,  of  humorous  and 
satiric  verse,  and  essayists  of  Anglo-Indian  fiction,  and  of  Rudyard 
Kipling  as  an  Anglo -Indian  man  of  letters.  In  each  case  Mr.  Oaten 
exhibits  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  a  fair  appreciation  of 
the  chief  productions  of  Anglo-Indian  literature  during  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Young,  Robert  B.  (M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.).— The  Life  and 
Work  of  George  William  Stow,  South  African  Geologist  and 
Ethnologist.     12mo.     Pp.  vi-123.     London :  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.     Cape  Town  :  Darter  Bros.  &  Co.     1908.     (Price  8*.  Qd.) 
George  William  Stow  occupied  an  honoured  place  among  the  earlier 
geologists  of  South  Africa.     He  emigrated  to  the  Cape  in  the  year  1843 
and,  possessing  neither  trade,  capital,  nor  a  knowledge  of  the  country, 
accepted  the  humble  post  of  teacher  and  catechist  under  the  Colonial 
Church  and  School  Society  at  Cuylerville,  near  Bathurst.     Three  years 
later  he  took  part  in  the  seventh  Kaffir  war,  and  afterwards  took  to 
farming  and  commercial  pursuits.     Ostensibly  a  man  of  business,  Stow 
had  little  talent  or  inclination  in  that  direction,  but  devoted  his  mind 
mainly  to  the  study  of  geology  and  the  history  of  the  native  races.     It 
was,  however,  in   connection  with  the   geological-  conditions  of  South 
Africa  that  Mr.  Stow's  name  will  always  be  closely  identified.     In  1872 
he  was  commissioned  to  make  a  geographical  and  scientific  report  on  the 
territory  of  Griqualand  West,  during  which  he  traversed  and  roughly 
surveyed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  territory.  He  published  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  results  of  his  inquiries  in  a  Paper  entitled  "  Geological  Notes 
upon  Griqualand  West,"  which  formed  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
earlier  contributions  to  South  African  geology,  and  up  to  1906  remained 
VOL.  XXXIX. — 7  O  O 
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the  only  published  work  dealing  in  a  comprehensive  manner  with  the 
rocks  of  that  territory.  His  subsequent  survey  of  the  country  between 
the  Vaal  and  Modder  rivers,  the  unhappy  differences  which  sub- 
sequently arose  between  the  geologist  and  the  Griqualand  West  Govern- 
ment, and  his  survey  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  are  referred  to  and 
extracts  embodied  from  some  of  his  unpublished  works  on  the  geology  of 
South  Africa.  The  material  on  which  Mr.  Young  has  based  his 
biographical  sketch  consists  in  great  part  of  Stow's  correspondence 
and  his  unpublished  monograph  on  the  geology  of  Griqualand 
West,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Soiith  Africa. 

Burpee,  Lawrence  J. — The  Search  for  the  Western  Sea,  the  Story 
of  the  Exploration  of  North-  Western  America.  8vo.  Pp.  lx-651 . 
Alston  Eivers,  Ltd.  1908.  (Price  16s.) 

The  long  story  of  the  exploration  and  gradual  development  of  the 
North- Western  portion  of  the  American  continent  is  dealt  with  in  this 
work  in  a  comprehensive  and  lucid  style.  The  field  embraces  a 
marvellous  land  of  prairie  and  woodland,  lake,  river,  and  mountain ;  a 
land  of  incalculable  resources  upon  which  the  destiny  not  merely  of  a 
colony  but  of  an  empire  may  depend.  In  piecing  together  the  romantic 
history  of  this  vast  territory,  and  detailing  the  efforts  of  the  adventurous 
men  who  attempted  to  break  a  path  through  this  continental  wilderness, 
Mr.  Burpee  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the 
material  upon  which  he  has  based  his  wonderful  story  of  the  hardy 
British  and  French  explorers  who  in  their  search  for  a  feasible  highway 
to  the  Pacific  unfolded  the  whole  interior  of  North-Western ,  America. 
The  discovery  of  such  a  highway  possessed  the  imagination  of  the  men 
of  both  nations,  with  the  result  that  they  became  not  only  rivals  in 
trade,  rivals  in  land  hunger,  but  rivals  also  in  the  nobler  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  sum  of  geographical  knowledge.  Mr.  Burpee  has  traced 
the  course  of  exploration  from  the  time  of  Hudson  and  Cartier  to 
Mackenzie's  overland  expedition  to  the  Pacific,  Fraser's  descent  of  the 
Fraser,  and  Thompson's  exploration  of  the  Columbia,  and  has  confined 
his  field  of  inquiry  within  the  boundaries  of  what  is  now  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  He  has  thus  covered  a  period  of  some  two  hundred  years  in 
the  history  of  the  exploration  of  Canadian  territory,  and  has  included  in 
his  investigations  the  travels  of  all  those  who  have  participated  in  the 
unfolding  of  the  great  North-West,  and  who  were  for  the  most  part  men 
of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  of  Scotland,  and  the  coast  towns  of  England, 
legitimate  descendants  of  those  hardy  Vikings  who  first  of  white  men 
set  foot  on  American  soil.  The  book,  which  is  based  upon  original 
documents  and  the  narratives  of  the  explorers  when  they  were 
available  in  print,  is  a  sound  piece  of  historical  work  of  much 
importance  to  the  history  of  Canada,  and  contains  numerous  illus- 
trations and  maps. 
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THE   FOLLOWING   BOOKS   HAVE   BEEN   ADDED 
TO   THE    LIBRARY. 

Christopher  Columbus  and  the  New  World  of  his  Discovery,  by  Filson 

Young,  2  vols,  1906. 

Arctic  Exploration,  by  J.  D.  Hoare,  1906. 
L'Aurore  Australe,  par  B.  D'Aunet,  1907. 
The  Canadian  Controversy,  1838. 

Sixty  Years  of  Protection  in  Canada,  1846-1907,  by  E.  Porritt. 
A  Peculiar  People :  the  Doukhobors,  by  Aylmer  Maude,  1904. 
Statistics  of  British  North  America,  by  A.  Monro,  1862. 
Wayside  India,  by  Maud  Power,  1907. 

The  Brahmans,  Theists,  and  Muslims  of  India,  by  J.  C.  Oman,  1907. 
India,  by  Pierre  Loti,  1907. 
The  Todas,  by  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  1906. 

Ethnographic  Notes  in,  Southern  India,  by  E.  Thurston,  1906. 
Letters  of  Warren  Hastings  to  his  Wife,  1905. 
Agriculture  and  Administrative  Reform  in  Bengal,  by  a  Bengal  Civilian, 

1883. 

Our  Western  Frontier  of  India,  by  C.  E.  Biddulph,  1887. 
The  Web  of  Indian  Life,  by  the  Sister  Nivedita  (Margaret  E.  Noble), 

1904. 
Dissertations   and   Miscellaneous    Pieces   Relating  to   the   History  and 

Antiquities,  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature  of  Asia,  2  vols.,  1792. 
Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Governor  of  Madras,  1886. 
Indian  Pictures  and  Problems,  by  Ian  Malcolm,  1907. 
Letters  from  India,  by  Hon.  Emily  Eden,  2  vols.,  1872. 
Journey  through  the  Province  of  Khorassan  and  on  the  N.-W.  Frontier 

of  Afghanistan  in  1875,  by  Colonel  C.  M.  MacGregor,  2  vols,  1879. 
Aiis  Indien,  Reisebriefe  eines  Missioniirs,  von  S.  Noti,  1908. 
The  India  of  Aurangzib,  by  Jadunath  Sarkar,  1901. 
Ibex  Shooting  on  the  Himalayas,  by  Major  N.  Taylor,  1903. 
My  Pilgrimage  to  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East,  by  M.  D.  Conway,  1906. 
With  the  Tibetans  in  Tent  and  Temple,  by  Dr.  Susie  C.  Rijnhart,  1901. 
The  Pirates  of  Malabar  and  an  Englishwoman  in  India  Two  Hundred 

Years  Ago,  by  Colonel  J.  Biddulph,  1907. 
Plans  and  Views  Illustrating  the  Journals  of  the  Sieges  of  the  Madras 

Army  in  India,  1817-19,  by  Edward  Lake,  1825. 
Records  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty,  by  Edward  Thomas,  1876. 
The  Book  of  the  Dead,  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  3  vols.,  1898. 
Bonaparte,  in  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians  of  To-day,  by  Haji  A.  Browne, 

1907. 
The  Source  of  the  Blue  Nile,  by  A.  J.  Hayes,  1905. 
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Egypt,  Burma,  and  British  Malaysia,  by  W.  E.  Curtis,  1905. 

Das  neue  Stidafrika,  von  Paul  Samassa,  1905. 

Two  Dianas  in  Somaliland,  by  Agnes  Herbert,  1908. 

With  the   Abyssinians  in  Somaliland,   by    Major  J.  W.  Jennings   and 

Dr.  C.  Addison,  1905. 

Southern  Ehodesia,  edited  by  F.  W.  Ferguson,  1907. 
The  Real  Sir  Richard  Burton,  by  W.  P.  Dodge,  1907. 
Flora  of  Seychelles,  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Wright,  1869. 
A  Handbook  to  the  Flora  of  Natal,  by  J.  Medley  Wood,  1907. 
History  of  Federal.  Government  in  Greece  and  Italy,  by  E.  A.  Freeman, 

1893. 

British  Colonial  Policy,  1754-65,  by  G.  L.  Beer,  1907. 
Racial  Supremacy :  being  Studies  in  Imperialism,  by  J.  G.  Godard,  1905. 
William  Pitt,  by  C.  Whibley,  1906. 
The  Pattern  Nation ;  or,  Socialism,  its  Source,  Drift,  and  Outcome,  by  Sir 

Henry  Wrixon,  1907. 

Wild  Animals  of  the  Tropics,  by  Dr.  G.  Hartwig,  1893. 
The  Empire's  Children,  by  J.  Finnemore,  1906. 
Vaiti  of  the  Islands,  by  Beatrice  Grimshaw,  1907. 
The  Eternal  Feminine,  by  Ada  Cambridge,  1907. 
The  Rogue's  March,  by  E.  W.  Hornung,  1899. 
A  Sporting  Squatter,  by  Nat  Gould. 
In  the  Roaring  Fifties,  by  Edward  Dyson,  1906. 
A  Happy  Marriage,  by  Ada  Cambridge,  1906. 
Wasted  Fires,  by  Hume  Nisbet,  1902. 
Sisters,  by  Ada  Cambridge,  1904. 
Lost  Earl  of  Elian,  by  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  1906. 
The  Heart  that  Knows,  by  C.  G.  D.  Roberts,  1906. 
Caste  and  Creed,  by  F.  E.  Penny,  1906. 
Transgression,  by  S.  S.  Thorburn,  1899. 
An  American  Girl  in  India,  by  S.  Bradley,  1907. 
A  Vagabond  in  Asia,  by  E.  Candler,  1905. 
The  Inward  Light,  by  H.  Fielding  Hall,  1908. 
Triumph  of  Love,  by  Mrs.  M.  Chan  Toon,  1906. 
Two  Women  and  a  Maharajah,  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Phillimore,  1906. 
The  Flying  Cloud,  by  Morley  Roberts,  1907. 

Sally  :  Study  and  other  Tales  of  Outskirts,  by  Hugh  Clifford,  1904. 
The  Palm-Oil  Ruffian,  by  A.  Hamilton,  1907. 
The  White  Hand  and  the  Black,  by  Bertram  Mitford,  1907. 
The  Way  of  the  Spirit,  by  H.  Rider  Haggard,  1906. 
Benita,  by  H.  Rider  Haggard,  1906. 
By  Veldt  and  Kopje,  by  W.  C.  Scully,  1907. 
Don  Duarte's  Treasure,  by  H.  A.  Bryden,  1904. 
The  Doctor  of  Crows  Nest,  by  Ralph  Connor,  1906. 
The  Ultramarines,  by  "  Colonel  A.,"  1907. 
The  Prisoner  of  Mademoiselle,  by  C.  G.  D.  Roberts,  1904. 
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LIBRARY    OF    THE    ROYAL    COLONIAL    INSTITUTE. 


DESIDERATA. 

THE  following  Volumes  and  Parts  are  required  in  the  Library  to 
complete  .the  various  series.  Donations  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated : — 

Australasia — 

Adelaide  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Eeports.    Nos.  1  to  20,  22  to 

25,  and  28  to  30 
Australasian   Sketcher.    Melbourne.    Nos.   128,    130-132,  134-138,   and 

140  of  1881.    Nos.  154  and  157  of  1882.    The  whole  of  1883.    No.  203 

of  1886 
Australian  Medical  Journal  (Melbourne).    All  issues  previous  to  Vol.  XIV. 

1892 

Burn  (David).    Van  Diemen's  Land  Vindicated.     1840 
Canterbury  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Eeports.    Nos.  7  to 

10,  and  17,  18,  and  21 
Department  of  Mines,  Victoria.    Bulletins  of  Geological  Survey  of  Victoria. 

No.  11.     1903 
Dunedin  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.    All  previous  to 

1874,  and  1875,  1876,  and  1887 
Ewen   (James).    Geography  of  the  Australian  Colonies.    8vo.    Sydney, 

1854 
Geological  Survey  of  Victoria.    Eeport  of  Progress.    By  E.  Brough  Smyth, 

No.  1.    4to.    Melbourne 

Hector  (Sir  James).    Coal  Deposits  of  New  Zealand.    1866 
Hobart  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Eeports.    All  previous  to  1886 
Illustrated  Journal    of    Australasia.    A    Monthly    Magazine.    Vol.    XI. 

Nos.  13,  14,  15,  18 

Kendall  (Henry  Clarence).    Poems  and  Songs.    1862 
Krefft  (Gerard).    Fossil  Fauna  of  Australia.    1871 
Law  Eeports  of  Western  Australia.    Vol.  I.,  Parts  3  and  4 ;  Vol.  II.,  Part  4  ; 

Vol.  III.,  Part  4  ;  Vol.  IV.,  Part  4 ;  Vol.  V.,  Part  4 
Literary  Foundlings  :    Verse    and   Prose  collected  in  Canterbury,  New 

Zealand.     1864 
Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Eeports.    1853-54, 1859, 1861, 

1863,  1871 
My  Note  Book.    2  vols.    4to.    Melbourne.    1857 
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Australasia — (cont.) 

New  Zealand.     Progress  Eeports  of  Geological  Survey.     With  Maps  and 

Sections.     1866-67,  1868-69 

Sommer  (F.  Von).     The  Miners'  Manual  (South  Australia).     1845 
Sydney  University  Calendar.     1855,  1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1864,  1866, 

1867,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1875,  1876,  1877 
Tasmanian  Journal  of  Natural  Science.    1842  &c. 
Thoughts  in  the  Bush.    By  Kentish.    Launceston.    1823 
Tompson  (Charles).    Wild  Notes  from  the  Lyre  of  a  Native  Minstrel,  1826 
Townsville  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports,  1883, 1884,  and  1885 
Wellington  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.    Nos.  1  to 

14,  and  16  to  24 
Year-Book  of  Australia.    Edited  by  Edward  Greville.     1882 

British  North  America — 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Well-known  British  Columbians.     1890 
Descriptions  and  Figures  of  Canadian  Organic  Remains.      Decades   ii. 

and  iv. 

Estat  present  de  l'6glise  et  la  colonie  francaise  dans  la  Nouvelle-France,  1688 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada.     Palasozoic  Fossils. 

Vol.  I.,  1865,  and  Vol.  II.  with  exception  of  Part  1. 
Geological  Survey  of  Newfoundland.     Reports  for  1882,  1883,  1884,  1885, 

1886,  1887,  1888,  1890,  1893,  1894,  1895, 1896 
Letters  of  "  Nerva  "  (Mr.  Justice  Gale) 
Letters  of  "  Veritas  "  (Hon.  John  Richardson).     1815 
Lovell's  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  other  Parts  of  British 

America.     1876 

McLauchlan  (Alexander).    Poems  (Canadian).    1856 
Sangster  (Charles).     The   St.   Lawrence  and  the   Saguenay,  and  other 

Poems.     1856 

Scott  (Frederick  George).     The  Soul's  Quest,  and  other  Poems 
Singularitez  de  la  Nouvelle-France 
Statements  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ; 

also  Annual  Report  of  the  Commerce  of  Montreal.     1874  to  date 
Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade.    -Annual  Reports,  1  to  5 
Year-Book  of  Canada.     1874  to  date 

Cape  Colony,  Natal,  West  Africa,  &c. — 

Among  the  Palms.    By  Rev.  Mr.  Brown 

Eastern  Province  Monthly  Magazine.     Vol.  II.     February,  1858 

On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants  in  South  Africa.     By  Ernest 

Meyer.     Translated,  with  Notes,  by  H.  Bolus.     1875.     8vo. 
The  People's  Blue-book,  containing  a  true  and  full  account  of  the  Mission 

in  British  Kaffraria,  its  rise  and  progress,  known  under  the  general 

designation    of    the    Anti- Annexation    Movement.     King    William's 

Town,  printed  by  S.  E.  Rowles  &  Co.     1863 
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East  Indies,  &c.— 

China  Review,  or  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  Far  East.    From  Vol.  XIX., 

No.  5,  1891,  to  Vol.  XXV.,  No.  6,  1901 
Circulars  and  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon. 

Vol.  I.  and  Nos.  1  and  2  of  Vol.  II. 
D'Araujo  (B.  E.).     Strangers'  Guide  to  Singapore.     1890 
Denison  (Noel).     Tour  among  the  Land  Dyaks  of  Upper  Sarawak.     1874 
Eeaughran  (T.  J.).    Picturesque  and  Busy  Singapore.     1887 
Map  of  Ceylon,  the  Key  of  Eastern  Empire.    By  Charles  Wynn  Payne 
Records  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India.    Nos.  1  to  8.    Vol.  I. 
Straits  Settlements  Law  Reports.    Vol.  VII.     1903 

West  Indies- 
Barbados  Agricultural  Gazette  and  Planters'  Journal.    All  previous  to 

March  1887,  and  March  and  June  1890 
Hill  (R.  T.).    The  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Jamaica  :  Study  of 

a  type  of  Antillean  development,  based  upon  surveys  made  for  Alex. 

Agassiz.    With    41    plates.     1899.     (Bulletin    of  the    Museum  of 

Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College.    Vol.  34.) 
Victoria  Quarterly  (Jamaica).    Vol.  IV.    Part  4 

General — 

Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey.  Compiled  from  the 
Collections  and  Notes  made  by  Captain  Beechey,  the  Officers  and 
Naturalist  of  the  Expedition,  by  J.  Richardson,  N.  A.  Vigors,  G.  T.  Lay, 
N.  T.  Bennett,  R.  Owen,  J.  E.  Gray,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Buckland,  and  G.  B. 
Sowerby.  4to.  1839 

•'  The  Botany  of  Captain  Beechey's  Voyage,  comprising  an  account  of  the 
Plants  collected  by  Messrs.  Lay  and  Colley,  <fcc.,  during  the  Voyage  to 
the  Pacific  and  Behring's  Strait,  performed  in  H.M.S.  Blossom,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey,  1825-1828.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  and  G.  A.  W.  Arnott.  Parts  5  to  10 

Report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  appointed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  all  matters  relating  to  trade  and  foreign  plantations.  1789 

Simmonds'  Colonial  Magazine.     Vols.  I.-IV.     1844-45 

United  States  Consular  Reports.    No.  1 

Index  to  London  Gazette,  January  to  March  1906 

Societies  (United  Kingdom) — 

East  India  Association,  Journal  of.    Vol.  II.  Nos.  2  and  3.    Vol.  IV.  No.  4 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  of  the.    Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII. 
Royal  Society.    Transactions.     1834  (Part  1),  and  1835  to  1851 
Royal  Society.     Proceedings.     Vol.   XL.   No.   243.    1896.      Vol.   XLII. 

No.  255.     1897 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  Journal  of.    Vols.  XIII.-XXI. 
i       Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.    Notices  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Meet- 

ings  of  the  Members.    Vol.  VI. 
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Societies  (United  Kingdom) — (cont.) 

Boyal  Statistical  Society,  Journal  of.    Vol.  I.  Parts  1  and  2,  1838.    Vol. 

II.  Parts  2  and  3,  1839.     Vol.  III.  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  1840.     Vol.  IV. 

Part  4,  1841.    Vol.  VI.  Parts  1  and  4,  1843.    Vol.  XIV.  Part  1,  1851, 

and  Vols.  XXI.  to  XXXVI.  1858-1873 
Victoria    Institute,    Journal    of    Transactions    of    the.     Vols.  III.  and 

1869-72 

Societies  (Colonial) — 

New  South  Wales — Boyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales.    Transactions  and 

Proceedings.    Vols.  I.  to  VII.  (1866-73) 
Philosophical  Society  of  New  South  Wales.    Transactions.    Previous  to 

1862 
Australian  Philosophical  Society.    Proceedings.    1850-56 

Victoria— Koyal  Society  of  Victoria.    Vol.  VII.  Part  1.     Vol.  VIII.  Part  1 

(1868).    Vols.  X.  to  XVII.  and  Vol.  XXI. 
Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society  of  Victoria.     Previous  to  Vol.  IV. 

(of  1875),  and  from  Vol.  V. 

Philosophical  Institute  of  Victoria.     Vol.  I.  (1856) 
United  Service  Institution  of  Victoria.     Journal.     Vol.  III.  No.  5,  1894 

South  Australia — Boyal  Society  of  South  Australia.  Transactions  and 
Proceedings  of  the  late  Adelaide  Philosophical  Society.  All  previous 
to  1877-78,  and  Vol.  XL,  1887-88 

Boyal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  South  Australia.    Proceed- 
ings.    Previous  to  1868 

Tasmania — Boyal  Society  of.     Papers  and  Proceedings.     1860,  1861,  1862, 

1863,  1870,  1871 ' 
Launceston  Mechanics'  Institute.    Annual  Beports.     Previous  to  1882 

British  North  America — Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Natural  Science.     Vols. 

I. to  IV.     1876-82 

Papers  and  Becords  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society.     Vol.  I. 
Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec.     Vols.  I. 
to  IV. 

Ceylon — Planters'  Association   of   Ceylon  (Kandy).     Proceedings.     1861-62, 

1862-63,  1865-66,  1866-67,  1868-69,  1874-75 

Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch).    Journals  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  VI. 
No.  21,  1880.     Vol.  VII.  No.  23,  1881 

PABLIAMENTABY   PUBLICATIONS. 

New  Zealand— Journals  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Previous  to  1854,  and 
1857,  1859,  1861,  1862,  and  1884 

South  Australia — Government  Gazette.     Vol.  II.  (1887),  Nos.  1  to  47 
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Gape  of  Good  Hope — Votes  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  Appendices. 
All  previous  to  1862 

Ceylon — Sessional  Papers.     1886,  1887 
Blue  Books.     1870,  1872,  1879 

Barbados— Official  Gazette.    No.  3000.     1893.    No.  8,  1898  ;  No.  27,  1899 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE   SESSION. 
1908. 

June  16.  Ordinary    Meeting    at    the    Whitehall   Rooms,   H6tel 

Metropole,  at   8  P.M.     Address   by  Viscount  Milner, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

June  23.  '  Annual  Conversazione  at  the  Natural  History  Museum, 

Cromwell  Road,  9  to  12  (for  particulars  see  separate 
paragraph). 

Occasional  Meetings  will  also  be  held  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  at  4.30  P.M.  A  notice  of  the  date  and  subject  of  each  Afternoon 
Meeting  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Hall  of  the  Institute,  and  inserted  in 
the  "  Journal  "  whenever  practicable  ;  but  separate  postcards  will  not  be 
printed  as  in  the  case  of  Evening  Meetings. 


ANNUAL  CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  Annual  Conversazione  will  be  held  at  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
Cromwell  Road,  on  Tuesday,  June  23,  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum.  Cards  will  be  sent  to  each  Fellow  at  present  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  one  admitting  himself  (which  will  not  be  transferable) 
and  one  for  a  lady. 

Any  additional  Cards  may  be  obtained  upon  applying  to  the  Secretary 
and  remitting  the  amount  for  the  number  required,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  in  whose  favour  they  are  to  be  issued.  The  Cards 
will  NOT  BE  TRANSFERABLE,  and  must  be  presented  on  admission.  The 
price  of  Cards  the  applications  for  which  are  received  up  to  Monday, 
June  22,  at  6  P.M.  will  be  5s.  each.  The  price  of  Cards  the  applications 
for  which  are  received  after  Monday,  June  22,  at  6  P.M.  will  be  7*.  Qd.  each. 
The  following  arrangements  are  notified  for  the  information  of  Fellows : 
Carriages  to  enter  the  Grounds  by  the  East  Gate,  and  leave  by  the  West 
Gate.  Cards  to  be  given  up  on  entering  Museum.  Special  Arrangements 
for  Cloak  Rooms  on  both  sides  of  Main  Entrance.  Reception  b,y  the 
Council,  in  the  Central  Hall,  from  9  to  10  o'clock.  Promenade  in  the 
Central  Hall,  North  Hall,  Bird  Gallery,  and  Reptile  Gallery  on'  the 
Ground  Floor;  and  in  the  East  and  West  Corridors  on  First  Floor. 
Among  the  recent  exhibits  of  special  interest  attention  may  be  drawn  to 
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the  collection  of  British  birds  and  mammals  in  the  Bird  Gallery,  and  to 
the  two  fine  African  elephant  heads  from  British  East  Africa,  and  the 
magnificent  sea  elephant  from  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico  in  the  Central 
Hall.  The  String  Band  of  the  Eoyal  Marines  (Portsmouth  Division)  will 
play  a  selection  in  the  Central  Hall.  Vocal  music  will  be  rendered  in 
the  Reptile  Gallery  (west  wing)  by  representative  artistes  from  the 
British  dominions  beyond  the  seas.  Light  Refreshments  will  be  served 
from  9  o'clock  to  midnight  in  the  Bird  Gallery  on  the  Ground  Floor,  in 
the  Refreshment  Room  at  the  top  of  the  Central  Staircase  and  in  the  East 
Corridor  on  the  First  Floor. 

Visitors  travelling  by  Railway  to  or  from  the  Museum  will  be  allowed 
the  free  use  of  the  District  Company's  Subway,  which  leads  from  the 
South  Kensington  Railway  Station  direct  into  the  Grounds  of  the 
Museum. 


HOURS   OF   OPENING   INSTITUTE. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  Fellows  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  on  week-days, 
with  the  exception  of  the  usual  public,  holidays.  During  August  and 
September  it  will  close  at  6  P.M.,  as  the  majority  of  Members  are  then 
out  of  town,  and  the  annual  cleaning  and  repairs  are  most  conveniently 
done  during  those  months. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  COLONIAL  TOWNS,  SCENERY,  &c. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns 
and  scenery  of  the  various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations 
are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 


TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  Fellows  are  informed  that  the  words  "  Recital, 
London,"  have  been  registered  as  the  abbreviated  address  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  and  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Com- 
panies' lines.  Telegrams  for  any  individual  Fellow  should  be 
addressed  to  such  Fellow  by  name,  "  c/o  Recital,  London." 


USE    OF    THE   NAME   OF   THE    INSTITUTE. 

In  consequence  of  breaches  of  Rule  15A.  having  been  reported  to  the 
Council  from  time  to  time,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  call  the  attention 
of  Fellows  to  the  terms  of  the  rule  in  question : — 

15a.  "  The  name  of  the  Institute  shall  not  be  used  as  an 
address  on  any  circular  letter,  report,  correspondence,  or 
document  of  a  business  character  intended  for  publication, 
or  any  prospectus  of  a  public  company." 
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SUTTOIM'S 
GRASS    SEEDS 

FOR    ALL    CLIMATES. 


We  are  constantly  preparing  mixtures  of  Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent 
and  Temporary  Pasture  adapted  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  same  gratifying  success  has  resulted  from 
sowing  our  Mr.  Martin  Sutton's  Prescriptions  in  the  Colonies  as  in 
every  county  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


W.  H.  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  Inch  Valley,  New 
Zealand,  writes : — "  During  the  year  1896 
I  sowed  a  66-acre  paddock  with  one  of 
your  prescriptions,  and  in  a  part  of  the 
same  paddock  seed  from  another  firm. 

I  am  very  glad  to  state  that  your  Grass 
Seed  has  matured  the  best.  Since  the 
experiment  has-  been  so  successful,  I 


intend  shortly  to  turn  more  ground  into 
pasture." 

Mr.  0.  HOSKING,  Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal,  writes : — "  I  am  very  pleased  with 
the  Grass  Seed  you  sent  me  last  season. 
I  have  now  50  acres  of  English  Grasses, 
which  are  the  admiration  of  all  my 
neighbours." 


Immense  quantities  of  Seeds  are  annually  shipped  by  us  to  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  South  America,  packed  in  Iron 
Tanks,  and  we  supply  Seeds  of  the  same  high  quality  as  to  our 
customers  at  home. 

The  germinating  power  of  all  our  Seeds  is  tested  with  special  care, 
and  until  we  have  proved  the  growth  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory 
no  Seeds  are  allowed  to  be  packed. 

We  will  gladly  forward  samples,  quote  prices,  and  furnish  informa- 
tion as  to  cost  of  tanks,  air-tight  cases,  shipping  expenses,  &c.,  on 
receipt  of  particulars  of  the  Seeds  required. 


PRICED   DESCRIPTIVE   LISTS 

POST    FREE    FROM 

SUTTON   &   SONS, 

The  King's   Seedsmen,   Readmrf,  England, 
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THE   COLONIAL    BANK. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £2,000,000.    Paid-up,  £600,000.    Beserve  Funds,  £150,000. 
Head  Office:  LONDON— 13    BISHOPSGATE    STREET    WITHIN,    E.G. 

Chairman— E.  BEODIE  HOARE,  Esq.  Deputy-Chairman— EDMUND  C.  MORGAN,  Esq. 

Secreterjf-GORDON  WM.  TURNER.  Banters— LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 

Branches  and  Agents:  Antigua,  Barbados,  Berbice,  Demerara,  Dominica,  Grenada  (St.  George's)  and  Aoents 
at  Grenville,  Jamaica  (Kingston),  and  Agents  at  Falmouth,  Montego  Bay,  and  Savanna-la-Mar.  St.  Kitt's, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad  (Port  of  Spain),  and  Agent  at  San  Fernando.  New  York  (Agency), 
82  Wall  Street.  Agents:  Copenhagen— The  Private  Bank;  Paris— Messrs.  Mallet  Freres &  Co. ;  Hamburg— Messrs. 
Schroder  Gebriider  &  Co.  The  Bank  conducts  General  Banking  Business  with  the  West  Indies,  and  has  special 
arrangements  (or  Banking  facilities  between  the  West  Indies  and  Canada  through  its  Agents  in  the  Dominion, 
the  Bank  of  British  North  America. 

THE    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA  u*"^3fclto«Bl 

4  THREADNEEOLE   STREET,    LONDON. 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,600,000^ 

ReserveFund  l,470,00o[  =£4,670,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter  ..         1,600,000' 

Numerous  Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  <•  nd  DRAFTS  issued  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Bank  throughout 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  OR  SENT  FOR  COLLECTION.  'iELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS  MADE.  DEPOSITS  received  in  London  at  interest  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be 
ascertained  on  application.  R.  W.  JEANS,  Manager. 

JOHN  MURDOCH  &  CO.,    " 

Telegraphic  Address:  "OTOSCOPE,  LONDON."  All  Codes  u»ed. 

Undertake  LONDON  AGENCY  of  COLONIAL  FIRMS  and  CORPORATIONS. 

BUYERS  and  SHIPPERS  of  all  COMMODITIES  on  COMMISSION.        CONSIGNMENTS  realised. 

STOCKS  and  SHARES  Bought  and  Sold. 

REPRESENT  ABSENTEES  and  act  as  GENERAL  FINANCIAL  AGENTS. 


FIRMS  and  GENTLEMEN  of  undoubted  standing  only  treated  with. 

THE  LONDON  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED, 

2    OLD    BROAD    STREET,    B.C. 

Subscribed  Capital      £1,276,747     10    0 

Paid  Up 548,015       0     O 

Uncalled,  including  Reserve  Liability    ...          728,732     10    0 

REMITTANCES  made  by  CABLE  to  Australia. 

DRAFTS,   LETTERS    OF    CREDIT,   and    CIRCULAR    NOTES    issued    upon    Branches     and 

Agents. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  on  Australia  negotiated  or  sent  for  Collection. 
Interest    allowed    on    Deposits     for    periods    and    at    rates    which    may    be    ascertained    on 

application. 
All  Banking  Business  of  every  description  conducted  with  Australia. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT-ROYAL    MAIL    LINE. 

Calling  at  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  &  COLOMBO. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS. 

Ton?.  London.  Marseilles.  Naples. 

ORTONA  (Twin  Screw)        ...          7,945         ...  May  29            .  June  5  ...  June  7 

OMRAH  (Twin  Screw)         ...         8,282  June  12  June  19  ...  June 21 

OKUBA      5,737  June 26  July    3  ...  July    5 

ORMUZ      6,465         ...  July  10         ...  July  17  ...  July  19 

Mana-ers  f  F-  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices: 

nagers  \  ANDERgoN,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.G. ;  or  to  the  Branch  Office, 
28  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
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The  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Banker!  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  Colony.  LTD. 

Subscribed  and  Paid-up  Capital  £1,1OO,OOO.    With  power  to  increase  to  £4,000,000. 
Reserve  Fund,  £14O,OOO.  Head  office:  PRETORIA. 

The  Bank  la  prepared  to  grant  drafts  and  letters  of  credit,  to  make  telegraphic  remittances,  to  bay  and 
collect  bills,  and  to  undertake  every  description  of  banking  business  in  connection  with  South  Africa..  Cur- 
rent accounts  opened  and  depT>Rits  received  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

Circus  Place,  London  Wall,  E.G.  E.  C.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

OF      MONTREAL. 

ESTABLISHED    1817. 
CAPITAL  PAID  UP,  £2,958,904.        RESERVE  FUND,  £2,260,274.         UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  £143,829. 

Hon.  President :  Bt.  Hon.  LORD  STBATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL,  G.C.M.G. 

Head  Office  and  board  of  Directors :  MONTREAL.        President :  Hon.  Sir  QEORQE  DRVMMOND,  E.C.M.6. 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager  :  E.  S.  CLOUSTON,  Esq.,  Montreal. 

LONDON  OFFICES :  48  &  47  Threadneedle  Street,  B.C.  :.     . 

London  Committee:   Et.  Hon.  LORD  STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL,  G.C.M.G.,  THOMAS  SKINNER,  Esq. 
Manager :  FREDERICK  W.  TAYLOR.       Financial  Agents  of  tbe  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Undertake  Monetary  Business  with  All  Parts  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  United  States,  and  issue 
Sterling  and  Currency  Drafts  and  Cable  Transfers. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  LTD, 

ESTABLISHED  1837.        INCORPORATED  1880. 

Paid-up  Capital          £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund £1,200,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors          £3,000,000 

Head    Office:    71    CORNHILL,    LONDON,    E.C. 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  are  granted  on  the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  the  Australian 

States  and  New  Zealand.     . 
TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  also  made. 
BILLS  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 
DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

THE        BANK        OF         A'DE'LAIDE  Incorporated  by 

AXUM         -DAI* -IV        Vf-T          ALJCsLtmUILi.  Act  of  Parliament,  1865. 

Capital  £500,000,  in  100,000  Shares  of  £5  each.       (With  power  to  increase  to  £1,000,000.) 

Paid-up  Capital      £400,000       Reserve  Fund  £305  000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors        500,000 


Uncalled  Capital     .........        100,000 


Head  Office     ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.     London  Office—  11  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.G. 

BILLS  on  Australasia  purchased  or  collected.  DRAFTS  issued  and  REMITTANCES  cabled 

DEPOSITS  received  for  flxed  periods  at  rates  to  be  ascertained  on  application. 
_  P.  ARNOLD,  Manager. 

ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH,  AND  AUSTRALIAN   BANK,  Limited. 

Head  Offices    38  LOMBARD  STREET,  £.C. 

Subscribed  Capital       ...        £1,078,875    0    0    I    Further  Liability  of  Proprietors  £530,437  10    0 
Paid-up  Capital  ......  530,437  10    0    |    Reserve  Fund        ........    151,000    0    0 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  DRAFTS  on  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the  Bank  in  Australia  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Head  Office,  or  through  the  Agents  of  the  Bank,  in  the  chief  provincial  towns  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  REMITTANCES  made  by  Telegraphic  Transfer.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  or 
forwarded  for  Collection.  BANKING  and  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted  with 
Australia.  J.  PATERSON,  Secretory. 

BANK    OF    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

ESTABLISHED    1817. 

Paid-up  Capital,  £2,500,000.    Reserve  Fund,  £1,530,000.   Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors,  £2,500,000. 
Head    Office:    SYDNEY,    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

The  London  Office  issues  Drafts  on  Demand  on  its  Head  Office  and  Branches  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  and  Suva,  and  on  its  Correspondents  in  Tasmania  ;  makes  Mail  and  Cable  Transfers  ;  Negotiates 
and  Collects  Bills  of  Exchange;  Receives  Deposits  for  Fixed  Periods  on  terms  which  may  be  known  on 
application,  and  conducts  every  description  of  Australasian  Banking  business. 

LONDON  OFFICE  :  64  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  B.C.  _  DAVID  GEORGE.  Manager. 

J.      W.      DO  RE.      30     DUKE      STREET, 

1bi0b  Class  trailer,  jpiccJLi>rii,i,Y,   HIT. 

The    object    of    this    Firm    Is    to    supply    absolutely    the    best    quality    goods    at 
MODERATE    PRICES. 

SPECIAL    CASH    TERMS    TO    COLONIAL    VISITORS. 

TEL.:  4495  GEHRARD.  CORRECTED  PAPER  PATTERNS  KEPT  FO«  FUTURE  ORDERS. 
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BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 


On  the  Pacific,  the  Ocean  on  which  the  largest 
future  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  World 
must  arise.  The  Province  possesses  un- 
limited resources  in  Minerals,  Timber,  Fish 
and  Agriculture,  not  yet  developed.  Climate 
healthy  and  delightful,  and  scenery  unsur- 
passed. Free  Education ;  good  laws,  well 
administered.  Abounds  with  lakes,  rivers, 
and  mountain  streams  capable  of  supplying 
enormous  water  power.  Eminently  suitable 
as  a  home  for  Britons.  Full  information  can 
be  obtained,  and  Maps  and  Photographs 
seen,  at  the  Office  of  the  undersigned, 

J.  H.  TURNER,  Agent-General, 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,   FINSBURY  CIRCUS, 

LONDON. 


EDINBURGH  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND 
COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE, 


The  Classes  arranged  in  con- 
junction with  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  qualify  for  all  the  higher 
Examinations  in  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Calendar  on  application  to 

W.  SCOTT    STEVENSON, 

Secretary, 
13   George    Square,    Edinburgh. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE. 


/     Under  the  auspices  of     \ 
\His  Majesty's  Government./ 


CONNAUGHT    ROAD,   ALBERT    DOCK,   E. 

In  connection  with  the  Hospitals  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society. 

Sessions  commence  October  1,  January  15,  and  May  1. 

The  Laboratories,  Museum,  Library,  &c.,  are  open  daily.  Lectures  on  Tropical  Medicine,  Tropical 
Hygiene,  and  Surgery  in  the  Tropics  are  delivered  during  the  Session,  and  Clinical  Instruction  is  given 
daily  in  the  wards. 

For  Prospectus,  Syllabus,  and  other  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  P.  MICHELLI,  Esq.,  O.M.G.r 
Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich,  S.B. 


The  WEST  of  SCOTLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

6   BLYTHSWOOD    SQUARE,    GLASGOW. 
Farm    and   Dairy    School    at    Kilmarnock. 

Students  prepared  for  all  Examinations  in  Agriculture  and.  Dairying,  and  for  work 
in  the  Colonies.    Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED  80  YEARS.        TEL.  9087  CENTRAL. 

SINGER  STOKES  &  HARCUM, 

tailors  $  Breecbes  makers, 

135     CHEAPSIDE,     LONDON,     E.G. 


We  have  been  sending  Outfits  to  the  Colonies 
for  over  20  years. 

Best  goods,  Tropical  Cashmeres,  &c.,  always  in 
stock.  Lounge  Suits  from  4  to  5  guineas,  including 
postage.  Silk  Linings,  25s.  extra.  Draft  must 
accompany  all  orders.  Selection  of  New  Patterns 
sent  to  customers  each  Season. 


BORROWS 
MALVERM 
WATERS. 


WRIGHT'S 

COAL   TAR 


SOAP 


PURIFIES  THE  SKIN  AND  PROTECTS 
FROM  INFECTION, 
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JOHNSON,  WALKER  &  TOLHURST 

LIMITED, 

80  ALDERSGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C., 

Mbolesale   Diamond   flDercbants,   3evoeUer0, 
anfc  Silversmiths, 


MINERALOGISTS  - 


ORE  BUYERS 
JEWELLERS 


Gems  purchased  in  the  rough;    cut  and 
mounted  in  any  design. 

Bullion  Dealers  and  Assayers. 


-_  A  variety  of  Diamond  Ornaments,  Jewel- 
lery, Silverware,  and  Watches,  suitable 
for  presents,  kept  in  stock. 

Catalogues  on  request. 

2    offered  to  Colonial  Buyers  to  purchase  from 

Wholesale  Houses  in  all  classes  of  goods. 

Cablegram:  "JOWATO,  LONDON."     Codes:  ABC,  4th  and  5th;  and  Lleber's. 
Premises  opposite  Aldersgate  Street  Station,  Metropolitan   Railway. 


FACILITIES    - 


FREDK.  C.  BAYLEY 

Colonial  Outfitter, 

34  STRAND ;  and 
19  GREEN  ST.,  LEICESTER  SQ.,  W.C. 

Flannel  Shirts,  with  Collars 

attached,  for  Travelling,  8/6,  10/6. 
The  Hunt   Shirt,   detached  Collar 

and  Double  Cuffs,  7/6. 
Flannel  Shirts  with  Bands, 

5/6,  7/6,  9/6. 

Silk  and  Wool  Shirts     ...     10/6. 

Pure  Silk  Shirts    17/6. 

Knitted  Stockings, 

2/6,  3/6,  4/6,  6/6  pair. 
Pyjamas,  Hosiery,  and 
Gloves. 

Price  List  sent   on  application. 
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1  Insertion 

£440 

2    5    O 

150 
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4  Insertions  at 

£3  15     O 

2     2    O 

126 

O  11    6 


8  Insertions  at 

£3  1O    O 

2    O    O 

1     1    C 

0/06 


ALL    COMMUNICATIONS    RESPECTING    ADVERTISEMENTS    SHOULD    BE    ADDRESSED    TO 

Q.  STREET  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  8  Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
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SILVERTOWN 

India  =  Rubber    Goods 

-     of  all  descriptions.      - 

Ebonite — Qutta  Percha, 
Waterproof      Garments 
-  and   Fabrics. 

The    India'Rubber,    Gutta    Percha, 
and  Telegraph    Works     Co.,    Ltd* 

Head  Offices :   106  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.G.    Works :  Silvertown,  London,  E. 

Branches  Abroad  : 

Brisbane:    Edward  Street.  Christchurch  (N.Z.1:  234  Cashel  Street. 

Buenos  Aj  res  :  Calle  Reconquista,  140  &  142.         Durban  (Natal):  Mercantile  Bdgs.,  Smith  St. 
Bulawayo  (Rhodesia):  Agency  Chambers.          Melbourne:   274  Flinders  Street. 
Calcutta:  i-l  Fairlie  Place.  PerthlW.A.):  131  Queen's  Bdgs.,WiiHam  St. 

Sydney  :    279  George  Street. 


PROSPECTORS,    EXPLORERS,    MINERS, 
AND  TRAVELLERS 

are  invited  to  inspect  a  replete  stock  of  all  requirements  for  every  climate. 

LATEST    IMPROVEMENTS    FOR    SAVING    WEIGHT,    SPACE,    AND 
PROMOTING    HEALTH    AND    COMFORT. 

EXPEDITIONS  COMPLETELY  ARRANGED,   PROVISIONED,   AND  SHIPPED. 

PASSAGES   BOOKED.      BEST   BERTHS  SECURED. 

Mosquito   Netting,  Ant   and  Rot  Proof,  Unbearable  and  Non-Flammable, 
9  to  64  Meshes  to  the  inch. 

MOSQUITO  CANOPIES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  CIRCUMSTANCE. 
LADIES' AND  GENTLEMEN'S  OUTFITTING  A  SPECIALITY. 


WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE,   POST  FREE. 


JOSEPH  TUCKER,  7B  "TSSSSig"™  ROAD' 

Contractor  to  t>./lB.  ano  tbc  Dutcb  (Governments. 

Established  1868.         Telegrams—  "Turbula,   London."         Telephone—  2121   Dalston. 
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W,  T,  HENLEY'S  TELEGRAPH  WORKS 

CO., 


BLOMFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TELEGRAPHIC    ADDRESS. 
Inland,  "  HBNLBYS  WORKS,  LONDOH." 
Foreign,  "  HENLKYB,  LOMDOM." 


TELEPHONE    Na». 

1445  &  1464,  LOKDOX  WIUL. 
3696,  CBNTBAI* 


HENLEY'S!—. 


FOR 


ELECTRIC    LIGHTING,    TRACTION, 

POWER-TRANSMISSION, 

TELEPHONY,    TELEGRAPHY, 

HOUSE-WIRING,    &c. 


L- (MULES. 

*t*          * 


10  MOSLEY  STREET, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

12  HANOVER  STREET,  GLASGOW. 
247  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER. 

167  EDMUND  STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

HOWARD  BUILDINGS, 

Corner  (.oveday  and  Main  Streets, 

JOHANNESBURG. 


339  FLINDERS  LANE, 

MELBOURNE. 

FORBES  STREET,  BOMBAY. 
4  FAIRLIE  PLACE,  CALCUTTA. 

462-470  CALLE  CUYO, 

BUENOS  AIRES. 

ALLIANCE  BUILDINGS, 

GARDINER  STREET, 

DURBAN,  S.  AFRICA. 


Where  STOCKS  of  WIRES  d  CABLES  are  held  ready  for  Delivery. 


Spottlswocde  &.  Co    Ltd.,  Printers,  Newstreet  Square.  London 


